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You, too, Can Have this Equipment 


ON’T wait until you have saved enough money from 
your allowance to afford the equipment you want and 
need. Earn it mow. THE AMERICAN GIRL will help you. 
All you have to do is to secure new yearly subscribers for us. 
This will be easy because THE AMERICAN GIRL is so very 
popular. Girls will welcome a magazine of their own, with 
thrilling stories by their favorite authors, with things to 
make and do, with athletic pages, puzzles, stunts, and copi- 
ous Girl Scout news and pictures. 
Mothers, too, are excellent prospects for you. They like 
our magazine and are glad of the opportunity to give their 


Stationery + 


cellent quality 


s ee : t 
Official Girl Scout Stationery: 24 sheets of ex- ‘4 
cream-colored 


daughters good reading matter. If you know a girl’s birth- 
day, go to her mother well in advance of the date and se- 
cure a birthday subscription. Show her the charming gift 
card that goes with a gift subscription. (We will send them 
to you on request.) 

When you have secured a subscription write out plainly 
the new subscriber’s name and address and send it to us, 
together with her $1.50 (check or money order). We will 
keep a ecord of the subscriptions you secure and will credit 
them towards any premium you may select. 


writing paper 


BRP momem 


with envelopes to match. Paper stamped in 
brown with charming silhouette drawing, fea- 
turing trefoil seal. Stationery is attractively 
boxed. Adds touch of Girl Scouting to your 





letters. 





subscriptions. 


First Aid Kit 


Guard your friends and family against 
infection by treating properly their 
cuts, bruises, scratches, and _ burns, 
yourself. You can, if you own an Off- 
cial First Aid Kit (large size). Black 
tin box contains tweezers, scissors, 
safety pins, bandages, gauze, gauze 
compress, adhesive, iodine applicator 
and carbolized petrolatum. No home, 
camp or hike should be without one. 





Given to Girl Scouts for obtaining 
eight new subscriptions. 


Stockings 


Stockings of heavy ribbed 
cotton in brownish color to 
harmonize with your uni- 
form. A hard wearing, 
elastic stocking for active 
outdoor use. Good for 
summer and winter wear, 
whenever in uniform. Ex- 
cellent for gymnasium and 
athletics. No Girl Scout 
can have too many pairs. 


Given to Girl Scouts for 
obtaining two new sub- 
scriptions. 





Choose from this list 
aaa omen mene Them 
1. 


Nickel Pocket Mirror 50 
Whistle 1 1.50 
In-spool Sewing Kit 1 1.50 
Girl Scout Handkerchief 1 1.50 
Girl Scout Stationery 2 3.00 
Guard Rope (with ring) 2 3.00 
Khaki Colored Stockings 2 3.00 
Official Neckerchief 2 3.00 
The American Girl 3 4.50 
Sunwatch 3 4.50 
Troop Pennant 4 6.00 
Girl Scout Knife 5 7.50 


Given to Girl Scouts for obtaining two new 











Sewing Kit 


Inspool Sewing Kit, contains pins, self- 
threading needles, one spool khaki 
thread, and thimble, which is top of 
kit when closed. 


Given to Girl Scouts for obtaining 
one new subscription. 


Neckerchief 


Brighten up your uniform with a gay 
neckerchief and get an extra one for a 
head band. In all wanted colors. (See 
price list.) 

Given to Girl Scouts for obtaining 
two new subscriptions. 


Bugle 


No troop should be with- 
out a bugle. Earn this fine 


instrument and _ become 
bugler for your troop. 
Bugling is excellent for 


lung developing, as well 
as being the best way to 
sound all calls in camp. 
Hikers should take along a 
bugle to recall stragglers 
or to summon aid. The 
Girl Scout instrument we 
are offering is a trumpet 
model with mouthpiece and 
chain. Its tone is excellent. 





Given to Girl Scouts for 
obtaining twelve subscrip- 
tions, 


Choose from this list 
Subaceiptions Money bp Them 


Handy Flashlight 50 
Ring 5 7.50 
Compass (luminous dial) 5 7.50 
Girl Scout Axe (with sheath) 6 9.00 
First Aid Kit (L. size) 8 12.00 
Canteen g 12.00 
Heavy Web Haversack 10 15.00 
Handy Mess Kit 10 15.00 
Girl Scout Bugle 12 18.00 
Poncho (60x82) 15 22.50 
Wrist Watch 15 22.50 
Blanket 20 30.00 


Send all orders to 


THE AMERICAN GIRL, Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 
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A Song to a Itee 


By EDWIN MARKHAM 


Give me the dance of your boughs, O tree, How easily your greatness swings 
Whenever the wild wind blows; To meet the changing hours; 

And when the wind is gone, give me I, too, would mount upon your wings, 
Your beautiful repose. And rest upon your powers. 


I seek your grace, O mighty tree, 
And shall seek, many a day, 

Till I more worthily shall be 
Your comrade on the way. 





STILLNESS brooded over the garden. Even 

the sparrows in the magnolias ceased their chatter 

with the deepening twilight. Not a breath of 
wind stirred the dark splotches of shrubbery on each side 
of the flagstone walk, and the air was heavy with the 
fragrance of cape jasmine and honeysuckle. The child, 
sitting on the step below Jeanne Beauvais, slumped 
heavily against her sister as she drowsed off into sleep. 
The hammering had stopped and the girl breathed more 
freely for each blow had jarred to the very quick of her 
being. And now all the world seemed hushed and wait- 
ing, just as every soul in southern Charles Town had been 
tense and waiting through those sultry days. 

To Jeanne Beauvais this waiting had become almost 
intolerable; for she had been bearing a double burden of 
suspense. With the British warships lying in the harbor, 
her father would not dare. bring his schooner into port. 
He was almost a month overdue and the Beauvais house- 
hold held grave fears for his safety. Anxiety and the intense 
heat had prostrated Jeanne’s mother, and tonight the girl 
felt unspeakably alone and depressed. Surely 
Anthony would come home any minute now, 
she thought, for their mother had been ill 
when he went away. A log fort in , 
momentary danger of attack was no @ 
place for a boy of fourteen anyhow. A 
passing step gave her a momentary hope, 
but it was fleeting. Then she heard 
old Jacob’s scuffing tread as he came 
down the stairs with his heavy burden. 

A sudden wave of impotent fury 
swept over Jeanne as the old negro 
came out on the shadowy porch, 
stooping under the burden of the 
wrought-iron grille. She sprang 
to her feet, pulling her sleep- 
drugged little sister to a 
standing position beside hers 

“Oh, Jacob,” she 
breathed with a _half- 
sob, “I can’t bear to 
see our beautiful grilles 
come down—it’s not | 
right... .” Suddenly she J 
stopped short, terrified | 
at what she had almost | 
said. It was a period 
when friends could not 
depend on friends. When 
every corner or shrub 
was a potential hiding 


place for spies, few 
dared speak frankly. 
Even Jeanne, herself, 
was half ashamed of 


the rebellious thoughts 


that had surged through 
her being since she had 
learned that her mother 
had promised to give up 
the beautiful wrought- 
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The Capture 


In which a secret bassageway yields up a mystery 


























By. no word or ‘deed did he -show-his-fear i 






By RUBY LORRAINE RADFORD 
Illustrations by Robert W. Crowther 


to make 


iron grilles that adorned their home 
guns for the patriot cause. 

“It ain’t right,” panted Jacob, leaning the grille 
cautiously against a column of the porch. No patriotic 
consciousness restrained his speech; the only patriotism he 
knew was loyalty to the family he had served since a 
boy; the only land that was dear to him was shut off 
from the rest of the world by a high garden wall on the 
north and a marsh creek on the south. “Dese grilles 
wus in de fambly way ’fore I wus born. I’se heard yer 
great-grandpa tell many’s de time how he brung ’em frum 
France ’ca’se de ole Madam loved ’em so. Ain’t never 
been a Beauvais house built in Charles Town that ain’t 
used them balconies. They wus on yer great-grandpa’s 
house, and when the fire o’ forty come near I helped 
Mars John take ’em down an’ cairy ’em to a safe place. 
An’ now—an’ now—they are comin’ down to make guns 
to kill the people wid.” 

Jeanne had been gazing at the lace-like pattern of 
wrought-iron where the white background of the column 
made it stand out visible, even in the twilight, while 
Jacob told the story she had heard many, many times. 

Gradually the graceful curves of the grille gave up 

their form and in her vision she saw shining bar- 
rels of flintlocks through the red glow of battle 
fire; cruel bayonet points stilling the lives of 
beloved fathers and sons; and cannon on war- 
ships belching forth destruction and 
death. These beautiful grilles 
that had graced Beauvais dwell- 
ings for centuries given for such 
a cause! It was unthinkable! 
Into’ her thoughts crept the 
words of the minister at the 
French church on Sunday, “They 


simply 


shall’ beat their swords into 
ploughshares—”. This was 
certainly not fulfilling that 
prophecy! 


When Captain Beauvais 
had brought home reports 
of the fighting at Bunker 
Hill, war had seemed se 
remote. When the pa- 
triot forces had’ mobil- 
ized for the defense of 
Charles Town and a 
fort begun on Sullivan’s 
Island, war had become 
a fearful possibility. 
And tonight it had come 
very close to Jeanne, 
pressing in on her like 
the humid air of the 


summer night. Her 
father was out there 
somewhere under the 
star-studded’ sky, kept 


from his anxious family 
by the presence of the 
British ships. Anthony 
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was helping with the work at Fort Sullivan, and this 
afternoon her mother had sacrificed one of their most 
treasured posessions to help along the patriot cause. 
Jeanne had been ashamed of her own selfishness when her 
mother had told her she had consented to give Sergeant 
Matthews the iron to be melted into fighting implements, 
and it was a relief to hear old Jacob saying what she had 
wanted to say herself. 

Jeanne forced herself back from her brooding to the 
duties of the hour. When her little sister was sleeping in 
bed, and her mother had been made comfortable for the 
night she went into the library to light the candles. This 
duty Jacob had forgotten in his excitement over taking 
down the grilles. The candles sputtered slowly into 
tlames. ‘The shimmering lights cast soft shadows on the 
high panelled walls, and over the polished floors. The 
gleams touched Jeanne’s two long, dark braids with russet 
highlights, and played in vagrant sheen and shadows over 
her tight basque waist and long full skirt. They touched, 
too, with a strangely life-giving glow the face of Anthony 
Beauvais over the mantle. What would her great-grand- 
rather have thought of sacrificing the family heirlooms ? 

The girl’s thoughts wandered far as she silently watched 
the soft lights on the dull, gilt frame and on the age-worn 
volumes in the case at the right of the mantle. The 
books, too, like the grilles had come over from France. 
Presently Jeanne’s gaze shifted to the double doors be- 
neath the cabinet. Her trembling hand went to her throat 
in alarm! The doors to the secret stairs were partly ajar! 
No one in the house ex- 
cept her and her mother 
knew how to open those 
doors. But they were 
open! Her mother had 
been too ill to come 
down all day, and she 
certainly had not med- 
dled with that spring. 
Had someone discovered 
their secret from the 
kitchen entrance? If so 
he must be at that mo- 
ment hiding near! Ina 
panic she thought back 
over the things she had 
said about the grilles. 
There was nothing con- 
demning, still she was 
glad her thoughts had 
not all been expressed. 

In terror she surveyed 
the dimly lighted li- 
brary. No one could be 
hiding here certainly. 
At last her gaze rested 
on the long windows 
that opened on_ the 
street. They were wide 
open! How careless of 
Jacob! He had evidently 
forgotten to close them 
after taking down the 
grilles. Anybody could 
have climbed into the 
room unobserved. With 
limbs that were heavy 
from a terrified numb- 
ness, she moved slowly 
towards the door. From 

every shadowy spot she 





Captain Beauvais was overjoyed to find them unharmed 


half expected a form to spring out and seize her. When 
near the door there came a clanging of the gate bell that 
set her to trembling violently. Then hope surged in her; 
surely this was Anthony at last. By the time she reached 
the end of the porch Jacob had already opened the gate 
and let the boy in. 

“Hope you saved me plenty of supper, Jacob. I’m 
hungry as a shark!” Anthony said as he came up the walk. 

“Oh, Anth’y, I’m so glad you’re back! Come quick— 
to the library! What would I have done if you hadn’t 
come this very minute?” exclaimed the frightened Jeanne, 
running down the stone steps, and standing beside her 
brother with tightly pressed hands. 

“What’s up?” asked Anthony. “From the way you act 
anybody’d think Sir Peter Parked had fired a cannon 
right into the garden!” 

“Oh, worse than that—maybe not worse, but, Anth’y,” 
breathed Jeanne, dropping her tone to a tense whisper. “I 
feel sure there’s a spy in the house!” 

By this time Jacob had joined them, and at Jeanne’s 
words he groaned, “Gawd he’p us!” and dropped limply 
to a garden bench. 

“A spy! Why? 
alarmed. 

“Inthe library. I found thedoor of the secret stairs open.” 

“Come on, we'll get him before he gets away,” said 
Anthony with a show of bravery. She had looked to him 
as the protector of the household and he would not dis- 
appoint her. He was now the man of the family. 

Jeanne followed, com- 
forted, to the house. 
Anthony had gone but 
a few steps, however, 
when he turned back to 
Jacob, “You go to the 
kitchen and watch the 
chimney door in case he 
tries to get out when 
we go down the stairs.” 

Though terrified the 
old negro rose painfully 
and hobbled towards the 
kitchen. 

Jeanne followed An- 
thony at a half trot, 
explaining to him in 
broken sentences as she 
went, “The windows 
were left open, you see 
—Jacob had been tak- 
ing down the grilles. 
He never did such a 
thing before—usually so 
careful. What wi!l we 
do with him—if—if we 
find him?” 

“Whom do you mean 
—Jacob or this spy?” 

“Oh, don’t try to be 
funny!” Jeanne said 
tearfully. “This has been 
such an awful day— 
Mother sick—the heat— 
giving up our beautiful 
grilles, and now this! 
Oh, if Pah would only 
come back!” 

“Well, stop your 
grumbling and be quiet. 
Light a lantern while I 


Where?” asked the boy, now truly 
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shut the blinds.” 

A few minutes 
later Jeanne placed 
the lantern on the 
hearth and waited 
while Anthony 
took down the old 
sword that for so 
many years had 
been only an or- 
nament on_ the 
wall. Terror took 
possession of her 
again as she saw 
her brother’s hands 
tremble while they 
buckled the sword 
to his belt; but by 
no word or deed 
did he show his 
fear. 

“Now you stand 
here and fire at 
him if he tries to 
get away,” he told the girl as he loaded the flintlock. “It 
won't do me any good down there in the passage. The 
sword and the lantern’ll be all I can handle.” 

One terrifying thought after another rushed through 
Jeanne’s mind as she watched her brother go down the 
steps beneath the cabinet. Suppose he did meet a spy 
down there in the darkness—what could a lad of fourteen 
do? But in some way they must drive him out. There 
were her sick mother and little sister to be protected. 
Tensely she listened to every step of descent, then with 
her ear close to the open door she followed Anthony’s 
slow progress down the passage. He stopped.... Jeanne 
clasped her hands tightly together. Had he seen some- 
thing? No—now he was going on, and faster. Maybe 
there was a man in the passage ahead of him. Now she 
could scarcely hear his steps at all. He must be out under 
the garden between the house and the kitchen. There she 
sat, gripping the flintlock, listening, waiting. At last she 
heard Anthony coming back at the same steady pace. 
Evidently he had found no one. 

“He’s not there now, but I’m pretty sure he’s been 
there,” stated Anthony, stepping into the room a moment 
later. 

“He could have gone out the way he came in just as 
easy as not,” said Jeanne. “The windows must have been 
wide open ever since Jacob took down the grilles before 
dark.” 

“What's he ‘taking them down for?” asked Anthony. 

“To use for the war—” 

“Why—why how could they use the iron grilles from 
our windows?” 

“For guns or ammunition or something. I don’t under- 
stand it exactly,” stammered Jeanne. ‘Sergeant Mat- 
thews came here today. Though Mother felt badly she 
received him upstairs, because he had written her a note 
saying he wanted to see her on business of urgent import- 
ance to the patriotic cause. He told her the patriots needed 
iron—as much iron as they could get; that every family 
in Charles Town was giving iron to be melted for guns 
—or shot—or something.” 

“You ignorant girl! Shots are made of lead. Lots of 
people have given the lead from their windows for shot, 
but I haven’t heard that they were asking for iron. Did 
you say it was Sergeant Matthews came to ask for it?” 

“Yes, do you know him? Isn’t he a handsome young 
man? So straight and military looking!” 

“That doesn’t make a true patriot of him,” retorted 





During the morning came the first shot across the bay 





Anthony with the 
fine scorn of an 
idealist of four- 
teen. “They are 
saying things about 
him — that he’s 
only staying in the 
patriotic ranks so 
he can get infor- 
mation for the 
British, He may 
have come here— 
he may have come 
here just to—” 
Anthony __ paused 
uneasily, then sud- 
denly demanded, 
“Tell me_ every- 
thing you remem- 
ber that he said 
and did when he 
was here.” 

Jeanne had not 
seen the young of- 
ficer till his visit with her mother was almost over. Jacob 
had conducted him upstairs. “I had no idea why he had 
come till Mother called me and told me to show him all 
the grille work so he could make an estimate of its weight 
so he could report when he went back to headquarters,” 
said Jeanne. “I can’t imagine what he said to Mother 
to make her let him have the grilles without waiting for 
Pah to give his consent. Anyhow, I know it wasn’t easy, 
for her voice was trembling when she spoke.” 

“Go on—go on! I think I’m beginning to see! Did 
you notice him looking about the room?” 

“I don’t remember—yes, I believe he did! Right here 
in the library he stopped and admired great-grandpa’s 
picture. 

“Uh, huh, see, it’s behind the picture that the button 
to the secret door is—” 

“But surely Sergeant Matthews wouldn’t enter our 
house like a spy and a thief!” exclaimed the shocked 
Jeanne. ‘“He’s been in and out of this port for years—Pah 
knows him—” 

“And never liked him! Jeanne, you haven’t an idea 
what war means. People will do things then, they would 
never think of doing other times.” 

“But what could he want here?” The girl paused and 
cast an appraising glance around the room. “Nothing’s 
gone, I’m sure—there’s the heavy silver candlesticks and 
—everything’s just as it was. Seems like a robber would 
have taken these the first thing.” 

“This was no robber—he came here for a purpose— 
maybe to get some information for the British. They’re 
expecting the fire to open on Fort Sullivan any minute— 
can’t imagine why they’ve waited this long. Colonel 
Moultrie had our fort about ready. Some say the pal- 
metto logs will never stand the British fire, but I'll bet 
they will! Believe me, I’d sure love to be there when 
the fighting’s on. But the British are waiting for some- 
thing, and we don’t know what.” 

“What -information could they want from this house?” 
asked Jeanne. 

“You can never guess what they may be after. But 
there’s no use standing here talking about it. I’m hungry.” 

“Oh, I’d forgotten you haven’t had supper!” exclaimed 
Jeanne, picking up the lantern and leading the way down 
the porch and out to the kitchen. 

They found ‘Jacob sitting guard on the hearth near 
where the secret door opened at the side of the chimney. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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What they saw froze them for a second into horrified 
stillness—then set them racing blindly down the road 
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ENNY’S existence seemed to be founded on a tem- 
P porary basis. May was hers until the Asylum had a 

vacancy. Miss Lorimer could stay on until she got 
a patient. Miss Lorimer seemed very glad to stay, how- 
ever. She also said, “Oh, never mind about my money, 
yet. Just put it out of your head. Haven’t I a roof and 
good fare, and dear company that’s worth most of all?” 
She did find a few small visiting cases, but nothing that 
took her away for more than a few hours at a time. 

Every evening found her and Penny in the cool garden 
that shimmered pale in the dusk. Penny would bring out 
the old guitar and sing Barbara Allen and The Wraggle- 
Taggle Gypsies. At such moments—or when May, 
clinging and precious, was in her arms—Penny lost sight 
of the perilous and uncertain future. She lived along from 
day to day, hoarding her money, and saying determinedly, 
“Something is bound to turn up. Something definite will 
surely happen.” 

But nothing did, and the days drifted on, and Penny 
began to wonder seriously what sort of job she had bet- 
ter consider before the autumn. 

“This is one time when Penny’s luck has failed her,” 
the Chipmunks agreed sorrowfully. Babs devotedly wished 
on first stars, loads of hay, and all other good omens, that 
her idol’s luck might change, but it seemed to do no 
good. And when Penny announced to them that that 
autumn she intended to begin working her way through 
normal school to be a kindergartener, and that the little 
town would lose both her and May, the Chipmunks 
nearly wept. 

“Well,” said Penny, “I can’t stay here and get a job; 
there aren’t any. Besides I don’t want just a hand-to- 
mouth job. I might as well be learning something I can 
stick at. And I do like fiddling around with small people.” 

There was just a tiny hitch in her voice, and of course 
they all thought of May. 

“And that poor darling baby going to an asylum!” said 


Lucky Penny 


For the thrilling story of what has hap- 
pened before and for Penny’s previous ad- 


ventures, see page thirty seven 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 
Illustrations by the author 


Emmadean, always a little heavy-handed. Madge frowned, 
but Penny smiled a little and said: 
““Oh, sweet May,—oh sweetest grief, 
Once I vowed thee my belief 
That thy name expressed thy sweetness, 
May of poets in completeness... 
Now my May-Day seemeth brief... . 
“Did you make that up?” asked Babs solemnly. 
“No, it’s in a book,” said Penny. 
“Miss Lorimer will hate to have her go almost as 


much as you do,” said Elinor. “How she does adore the 
kid!” 


a 


“Who doesn’t!” several Chipmunks chorused. 
“Who could help it!” 


May, who was present during this con- 


RefiecE — versation, suddenly rose on hands and feet at 
a this point, and standing on all fours, gave them 
a bland upsidedown smile, her curls brushing 

the floor. Penny caught her up and gave her a hug. 


There was another person who would have been heart- 
broken had she known that Penny and May were to go 
—and that was Lisbeth. But such an exciting thing was 
about to happen to Lisbeth, that she did not notice that 
Penny was not quite the gay comrade of old. For Lisbeth 
was ready to be enrolled as a Brownie—and she was going 
to a real Brownie meeting for that purpose. She and 
Penny had worked fearfully hard over her uniform. Lis- 
beth had held scissors, and pulled out basting threads, 
yes—and sewed on buttons, too. Now at last it was done, 
and Lisbeth straightened the peaked brown cap on her 
dark hair, and then hugged Penny. 

“Will you unroll me? Will it hurt?” 

“It’s enroll, honey. You'll see. No, Brown Owl will 
do it, and it won’t hurt at all.” 

May’s red and blue go-cart was pressed into service to 
bear Lisbeth to the hill where the Pack was to meet. She 
was rather a tight fit, but who would mind anything like 
that? When they reached the foot of the hill and the 
path grew rough and scrambley, Penny gathered Lisbeth 
up in her arms and left the go-cart beneath a tree. 

“Too heavy,” Lisbeth murmured, clasping Penny 
tightly. 

“Not much heavier than my fat May.” 

“You’re so strong, and I like you,” whispered Lisbeth. 
She would have said, “I love and love and Jove you,” had 
she not been so shy. 

They climbed up among dry grass, and gray stones, and 
sweet smelling pine trees. And at the top of the hill was 
a circle of windy cedar-trees, but not a human being in 
sight except Brown Owl sitting on a rock in the middle, 
with her hands tuck.d over her knees. When Penny 
put Lisbeth down beside her on the grass, Brown Owl 
smiled,—then she raised her cupped hands to her lips and 
hooted several times. As if by magic—from behind every 
stump, every boulder, every cedar tree, appeared a Brownie- 
child, all in the same woodsy-colored dress that Lisbeth 
wore. They ran out and made a big ring around Brown 
Owl and the little girl. They danced about—a skipping 
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dance—and sang their Brownie chanteys with a will. 
After that Brown Ow! said: 

“Brownies, here I found a little lost fairy on the hill- 
top. What do you want, little lost one?” 

And Lisbeth, with all her heart, whispered, “I want to 
be a real Brownie.” 

Brown Owl put her arm around Lisbeth, and asked her 
a few soft questions. Then Lisbeth, sitting on the ground, 
saluted as straight as she could and repeated her promise. 
Brown Owl drew from her pocket a shining pin that was 
shaped like a dancing Brownie, and, stooping to Lisbeth, 
fastened it on her collar. On her pocket she pinned a 
green badge with a golden, skipping elf upon it. 

“Now you are a Brownie, and one of the Elf Six,” 
Brown Owl said. “You must do your best, for the good 
of the Pack and the honor of your Six; will you try?” 

“Yes,” said Lisbeth. 

Then she cried, with her head on Penny’s shoulders, 
for she was very, very tired and too excited. She cheered 
up when the Brownies did the Grand Howl in her honor 
(I mustn’t tell you how it’s done, for that’s a Brownie 
secret), and Penny told her to get her smile out of her 
pocket and put it on in a hurry. But the smile was really 
there among the tears all the time—for Lisbeth had only 
cried because she was so happy. Then she thought of a 
fine game to play, in which the new Brownie could take 
part. It was called King and Queen and lasted a long 
time. When it was done, everybody was quite ready to 
eat the ginger cookies shaped like Brownies, which 
Brown Owl found unexpectedly in the hollow of a tree- 
root. 

But the day’s excitements were not over for Lisbeth. 
For she was to go home with Penny for supper and the 
night—a whole visit—and perhaps she might even help 
with the wonderful May’s bath next morning by holding 
soap or shirts or something. As she trundled triumphantly 
along the street in the go-cart she kept trying to look 
down at the shiny new Brownie pin on her collar, which 
was a very difficult contortion. 

Penny seemed to be able to think of astonish- 
ingly nice things to do—even with no more time 
and less money than Lisbeth’s mother. Supper 
was spread on a little table under the beech 
tree. There was the high chair for May and 
a big one with a cushion for Lisbeth; and there 
was milk in a fat brown pitcher, and oatmeal 
bread, and strawberry jam and that was enough 
for anybody to ask, with thrushes singing over 
the wall and the westering sunlight slanting in 
among beech-leaves and the fragrance of helio- 
trope from the garden. Lisbeth never remembered 
eating anywhere but in the dark, half- 
furnished little dining-room of her 
mother’s house,—or, more often, on the 
arm of the chair in which she had sat 
all day. No one had ever been so happy 
as the new Brownie. 

Lisbeth slept that night in the wide 
four-post bed with Penny. Beds at home 
were too narrow to accommodate more 
than one, and besides, Lisbeth’s mother 
was always too tired and anxious to 
think of such an arrangement. So Lisbeth 
snuggled her small helpless self against Penny 
with the joy of one tasting a new experience. .. *\ 
When the moon came up. over the garden trees 
and looked whitely in at them between pale 
curtains, Lisbeth woke and watched. Penny 
had not been sleeping; she had much to think 
of. 

“How does it be so bright and near?” Lis- 
beth whispered. “Never saw i: that way before.” 







Co 
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“Didn’t you know there'd be a special moon the night 
you turned a Brownie?” Penny asked. “Of course; a 
magic one. If we only were near enough, I expect we 
could hear them singing around it.” 

“Them ?” 

“Them. Fairy folk. Hand in hand, very likely they’re 
making a mighty ring around the moon, singing and caper- 
ing to the wind’s tune. Look! I believe I see the ring— 
dim, dim. . .” 

And indeed there was a faintly luminous ring in the 
sky near the moon. Lisbeth cuddled closer, lying in rapt 
silence to catch an echo of that elfin music,—and fell 
asleep at last with the moon’s silver on her quiet, listening 
face. 

When she woke it was day, and little May, was crawl- 
ing over the counterpane, gurgling and wide awake. 
Penny sat on the edge of the bed, laughing. May seemed 
quite astonished to find her friend Lisbeth here at so un- 
expected an hour and in Penny’s bed. She kept standing 
on all fours, looking at Lisbeth between her feet,—then 
peeping and pulling at the bedclothes, or hauling herself 
up by the bed-post there to stand triumphant for a moment 
before plumping down solidly with a squeak. She would 
then flash a look of beaming satisfaction from one to an- 
other friend and try again. 

While they were at breakfast the postman knocked, 
and Penny came in biting her lip and frowning at a long, 
thin envelope in her hand. Its return address, stamped 
in the corner, was that of the State Asylum. Penny sat 
down and slit the envelope, flashed an encouraging grin 
at Lisbeth, and opened the sheet of paper. She read it 
through, silently,—then impulsively pushed it across the 
table to Miss Lorimer, who had been watching her face. 

“Dear Miss STAFFORD: We beg to advise you that as we 
now have a vacancy, we can admit the foundling whose ap- 
plication has been forwarded us by Mr. E. J. Neap. Will 
you arrange to send the child to us at your early convenience, 
unless you plan to legally adopt it ? 

Yrs, truly, 
J. N. Turxeg, Supt.” 

Miss Lorimer went white. ‘That blessed 
baby! Never!” she said,—then, looking at 
Lisbeth, she stopped. Penny quietly put the 
letter back into its envelope and smilingly 
dipped some marmalade on to Lisbeth’s -plate. 
But Miss Lorimer presently excused herself 


' (Continued on page 37) 
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The Lone Scout Who Was Not Lonely 


The High Executive was 
waiting—a little anxiously— 
for her answer 


. car the little unpainted cabin perched high over the 

tracks where they wound around Kimball’s curve 

would probably say to himself, “What a lonely spot! 
What a sad fate to have to live there!” 

But little Nelia White was not lonely and she did live 
there; she had lived in the cabin on the mountain side all 
her fourteen years, had never been further than Gallop, 
the village that lay far below in the canyon, and only 
went there when some neighbor came down the rutty 
narrow road, stopped at the cabin and invited her to 
“come ’long.” 

Before last spring, though, she had been lonely often, 
with a growing longing tugging at her heart. She had 
even come to resent the montains that shut her in like 
great giants, to suffer a great impatience to know what 
lay beyond them, to dread the coming of the long trains 
that each day wound up and around Kimball’s curve, and 
disappeared to a mysterious world in which she had no 
share, leaving only little plumes of gray smoke to drift 
like wraiths through the canyon. 

Nelia had kept this increasing loneliness a secret which 
made it all the harder to bear; anyway, she had no one 
to whom to tell it except her mother and she instinctively 
knew that it would add to her mother’s burden, and not 
for worlds would she do that! At the time of the cave-in 
at the mine when her father had been killed, she had 
overheard a neighbor say that, “ ’twas a pity the young un 
wa’nt a boy,” that, “Jim White’s widow would have a 


. traveler, glimpsing from the window of the Pullman 
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hard ’nough time scrapin’ ‘long as ‘twas without a girl 
to bring up and a lame one at that.” And poor Nelia had 
pledged then that, as long as she could not undo Fate’s 
work in making her a little girl—and a lame one, she 
would never do or say anything to add to her mother’s 
“hard time.” 

But last spring something happening quite suddenly 
had the effect of rolling her mountain giants away and 
bringing a little of that far-off world straight to Nelia. 
The engine of Train 31 on the Union Pacific had seen 
fit to break down on Kimball’s curve. The conductor had 
to walk back to Gallop to telegraph for another engine. 
The engineer, idle for the time being, had wandered to 
the little cabin. 

Nelia had been there alone at the time. She had been 
sitting in the little swing her father had rigged for her 
before the mine disaster. The big engineer, looking at her, 
had thought, “What a pretty, poor, 
lonely little mite!” He had a girl 
of his own a little older than Nelia. 
And she, looking at him, had thought, 
“What a nice man!” 

It had taken two hours for the 
rescue engine to come 
and in that time Nelia 
White and big Tim 
O’Connor had become 
fast friends. He came 
to know that she had 
been lame ever since she 
had a fever, that she 
could not go to school 
but that her mother 
taught her from the 
books she had brought from the East, that they lived on 
what her mother earned by cooking at the hotel down at 
Gallop and that she was alone most of the day for it 
was too far for her to walk to the village. And she came 
to know all about the engineer’s daughter Bride, who 
was a little older than she was, who went to a big school 
in Sacramento, and who was a Girl Scout. 

They had shaken hands gravely at parting and the big 
engineer had promised to “come again.” And come he had 
and often. From that day on, every time Tim O’Connor 
took train 31 through to Ogden he stopped at Kimball’s 
curve, climbed out of his cab and called on little Nelia. 
He knew that faces pressed impatiently against the win- 
dows of the cars, that men questioned the conductor and 
the brakeman and the porters, but he cared little. And 
the passengers, chaffing against even five minutes delay in 
their journey, got no satisfaction from their questioning 
for all the train hands were in league with Tim O’Connor 
in his mission of bringing ‘‘a bit of sunshine to that poor 
little colleen.” 

Big Tim never went empty handed to the cabin. Some- 
times he brought candy, and sometimes toys, most often 
books for he discovered Nelia’s love of books. First they 
were story books and then they were books of the out-of- 
doors and books of animals and birds, and of the stars 
and one book of poetry which Nelia said “sang” to her, 
and once Bride O’Connor had sent her a Girl Scout book. 
In it Nelia had learned about the Lone Scouts. 

On the engineer’s next visit she had asked him about 
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the Lone Scouts and if she could be one and he had told 
her promptly, “Sure you can.” On the next visit Nelia 
had asked him if her mother could be one too, and he had 
said again, “Sure she can.” So, though perhaps no one 
outside of Gallop or indeed that lonely mountain side 
knew of it, two gallant Girl Scouts were enrolled in the 
big band. To mark the great event Tim O’Connor on 
his next trip brought with him a fine Girl Scout outfit, 
complete even to a semaphoring flag. 

That summer Nelia worked the long day through to- 
ward being a good Girl Scout even it it was only a Lone 
Scout. And all by herself she passed from Tenderfoot to 
Second Class, though her only award was when the big 
engineer said, “I guess there ain’t a Girl Scout in the 
world can beat you!” 

Nelia did not resent the giants now. She knew all about 
the world that lay beyond them, its beauty, what its people 
were doing; the books and magazines which Mr. Tim 
had given her had brought life to her. And because life 
seemed thrilling everywhere it made life thrilling even in 
the little cabin. Her mother read her books with her and 
said that her old home in Ohio did not seem as far away 
as it had, and Mys. White laughed now more often, as 
though she, too, were happier. 

Together they planted flowers about the cabin and 
trimmed the invading underbrush so that the place began 
to bloom as though it smiled and sang just as Nelia was 
smiling and singing. 

In her self-imposed Girl Scout work Nelia liked sig- 
naling best for it made a game that was always exciting. 
To humor the child her mother learned the codes too, so 
that they could signal to one another. Sometimes when 
her mother was busy in the one room of the cabin Nelia 
talked to her from below by tapping on a big rock with 
a small one and her mother answered by rapping smartly 
with a spoon on her dishpan. 

Having so much to think about, the Girl Scout work 
and the flowers and the ? 
stars kept one very busy di / 
and very happy, Nelia 
found. The days that 
had once seemed so long. 
were not long enough 
now, and there was al- 
ways Mr. Tim’s coming 
to look forward to. 

Nelia perfected her- 
self in wig- 
wagging the 
words, “Stop — 
train! Stop 
train!” She 
knew Mr. 
Tim made the 
run on Tues- . 
day, so she 
prepared to 
surprise him. 
She was glee- 
ful with antici- 
pation. Long be- 
fore time for the 
heavy train to come 
pufing up the grade 
she walked down the 
hill on her crutches and 
established herself on a 
little rise of ground over the 
track where Mr. Tim would 
see her the moment he came 
around the bend. There she 
stood ready with her bright flag. 





The train came nearer. What if Mr. 
Tim had forgotten her signal? 
thought sent a chill through her 


She heard the train whistle down in the canyon. She 
waited, smiling, marking its labored progress by all the 
familiar sounds. Presently she straightened—as any Girl 
Scout would—and held her flag aloft. As the nose of 
the engine came into view she began, slowly, ‘Stop train, 
Stop train.” 

Of course the train stopped. It always did, with a 
great grinding and jerking. Mr. Cary, the conductor, 
and old Pete, the brakeman, waved from the observation 
platform and Pete ran back down the track; the usual 
faces pressed against the windows. But Nelia saw only 
Mr. Tim. She waited for him as he climbed to her perch. 
She thought he would greet her with loud praise for her 
new accomplishment; instead his face wore such a grave 
look that her own fell in disappointment. 

Mr. Tim was acting very queer, too, glancing back as 
though he did not want anyone to see him. In fact he 
motioned to her to join him behind a thicket. Whatever 
had happened ? 

“Nelie,” that was his own name for her, “Nelie, I can 
only stop a second. Fact is—some sorehead’s got on to 
our little fun and has reported me at headquarters. The 
biggest crime a fellow can commit to them -folks in the 
city is to lose five minutes—even if it is—” he broke off 
suddenly, looking as though he would cry if he were not 
so big. Then he went on, “You're not to think that 
Tim’s forgot you! They can’t stop our wavin’ at each 
other, can they? So long, now, little girl, duty’s duty.” 

Poor Nelia watched the train disappear through a mist 
of tears. It carried with it all the joy of her life. Her 
Mr. Tim would not come again, the cheery whistle of 
31 below in the canyon would mean nothing to her now. 
The giants were walling her in once more. 

But Nelia had acquired a bravery peculiarly her own 
and it came to her help now. She did not linger 
there at the side of the track grieving; she hobbled 

resolutely back up the 
( hill. Her Mr. Tim 
j f ji, had said, “Duty’s 
ve) duty.” His duty 
os should be hers. She 
couldn’t understand 
why five little 
minutes in the 
whole _thou- 
sand four hun- 
dred and forty 
of the day 
should make 
such a differ- 
ence to any- 
one, but if it 
did she would 
not protest. 

So she 
turned her 
back on the 
giants and 
weeded the lit- 
tle flower bed. 












trying to find 
comfort in the 
thought that 


her arms were 
strong though 
her legs were so useless and weak. 

Nelia, knowing nothing of that fret- 
work of organization of which train 31 
was a working part, would not have 
understood even if Mr. Tim had 
tried to explain to her how much five 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Pompadour and the Bird in the Bush 


In which a mocking-bird is most strangely perplexed 


By EMMA-LINDSAY SQUIER 
Illustrations by Ila McAfee 


E met Pompadour about a year ago. He was 

not very handsome, except perhaps in his 

parents’ prejudiced eyes, being composed most- 
ly of yellow bill, half naked brown body, and quivering 
wings only partially covered with pin feathers and baby 
fuzz. But Ebenezer, his father, and Mrs. Ebenezer 
thought that there had never been such a handsome mock- 
ing-bird baby born in the world, and they backed their 
convictions by noisy demonstrations of anger and alarm 
whenever we went outside the door, or whenever Spotsy, 
the disillusioned black and white cat, wanted to lie down 
on the porch. 

Spotsy was not the kind of cat who roams around the 
neighborhood looking for other cats to conquer. Neither 
was he interested in catching birds for his meals. In fact, 
we considered Spotsy quite a model cat of his kind, peace- 
able, dependable, and not too yowly. But Mr. and Mrs. 
Ebenezer believed firmly that Spotsy’s one aim in life was 






























Poor Spotsy, hunched 
upon the step, his 
whole attitude ex- 
pressing his  over- 
whelming contempt 
for his tormentors 
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to find their nest in the pepper tree and snatch Pompadour 
shrieking from his warm bed. 

So they made his life a burden during the nesting sea- 
son. We would hear a sudden vicious buzzing ending in 
a piercing “K-r-raw!” A sound repeated over and over, 
amplified by the arrival of another buzzer in a different 
key. When we would go outside to investigate, there 
would be poor Spotsy, hunched up on the step in a miser- 
able, sullen ball, his ears laid slightly back, his eyes de- 
terminedly closed, his whole attitude expressing his over- 
whelming contempt for his tormentors, as well as his 
determination not to move and bring upon himself the 
annoyance of swishing wings and darting bills. And there 
above him, on the gate post, would be Ebenezer, his 
slender gray body poised for instant action, his wings 
flashing open to show the white feathers underneath, his 
bright black eyes fixed venomously upon the immobile 
Spotsy, his voice sounding continuously in a series of buzzes 
and shrieks. Mrs. Ebenezer would usually be perched 
on the telephone pole, higher up, but equally belligerent 
in her attitude, and quite as noisy. The only remedy 
was to bring Spotsy inside. And even after the door had 
closed on his slinking, relieved tail, Mr. and Mrs. Eben- 
ezer would chatter, and buzz, and fly about, all too 
plainly expressing their belief that the cat’s going into 
the house was just a trick; and that he would come out 
at any minute to climb up into the pepper tree and make 
a meal of Pompadour. 

I must confess that my sympathy was partially with 
Spotsy. The Ebenezers made a frightful row about noth- 
ing at all, and I almost felt that it would serve them 
right if Spotsy did climb up in the pepper tree and make 
some feline reprisal for the way they tormented him. 
Then at other times, I loved Ebenezer whole-heartedly. 
I could see his side of the question perfectly. These were 
the times when he would poise on the telephone pole out 
by the pepper tree, or on top of our Chimney, and pour 
forth his little bird soul in an inspired lyric of trills and 
joy notes. 

“Purty girl! Purty girl!” he would warble, jumping 
up and down on the chimney top and spreading his wings, 
“Dearie, dearie, dearie—purty girl! Purty girl!” He 
would pause for breath, perhaps trying to think of 
some new love thought that he could express to his 
mate in the nest below. Then he 
would break forth afresh, with runs 
and trills and snatches of bird 
melodies, 

The Ebenezers made their nest in 
the pepper tree that dropped its grace- 
ful branches down into our front 
yard. The loveliest of all the Cali- 
fornia trees, it seems to me, is the 
one with the clusters of bright red 
berries and the gracious, shadowy 
foliage. A gray, broadchested spend- 
thrift, it casts with lacy fingers the 
pungent coinage of its berries into the 
open hand of every passing wind. It 
is the friendly shelter of nesting birds. 
And it weaves a tapestry of lights and 
shadows upon the grass where little 
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spiders may see the pattern and 
learn to spin. 

So here, in our favorite pep- 
per tree, did the Ebenezers, 
Monsieur and Madame, 

bring Pompadour out of 
his blue and brown-speckled 
egg, and introduce him with 
hysterical outbursts of pa- 
ternal pride to a friendly, 
but rather unimpressed 
world. 
When I first saw Pom- 
padour, he was, as I de- 
scribed him previously, ut- 
terly without pulchritude. 
He had no talents that I could distinguish, unless it was 
a constant and noisy hunger, that kept his yellow bill 
permanently open, and his wings fluttering frantically. 
He owned no feathers to speak of, except two fuzzy ones 
over each eye that had the curious appearance of budding 
horns. And his voice was a shrill falsetto that was neither 
musical nor soothing to the ear. Altogether I cannot 
think of a more unattractive baby bird than was Pompa- 
dour when he made his début on the lawn, having tumbled 
out of the pepper tree nest. 

But Ebenezer and Mrs. Ebenezer were devoted to him. 
They brought him worms and grasshoppers at regular 
intervals, And when these offerings did not appease the 
aching void which Pompadour seemed to have as a sub- 
stitute for a stomach, they would humor him by putting 
their bills inside his, empty of course, and watch him 
with fatuous pride as he gulped and swallowed the non- 
existent dainty. 

Now the Ebenezers made the fatal mistake of con- 
centrating their noisy defense of their offspring on Spotsy. 
They hounded him every moment that they could spare 
from their duties of feeding and pampering Pompadour. 
And when he would slink carefully from the steps to the 
deeper shelter of the rose bush, they would dart down upon 
him, shrieking and rattling like a couple of kingfishers, 
dabbing at his head and tail, and beating at him with 
their husky gray and white wings. It was at such a time, 
when Pompadour was left alone and defenceless upon the 
lawn under the pepper tree, that I rescued him from cer- 
tain death, and established myself as his protector and 
foster mother. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ebenezer were hard at it making Spotsy’s 
life a burden, when I caught the stealthy movement of a 
lean yellow body under the pepper tree. Another instant, 
and baby Pompadour, all unsuspecting, was struck down 
by a vicious paw, and his startled chirp ended between the 
steel-trap jaws of the slinking yellow cat. I sprang down 
the steps and across the yard, shouting at the cat. He 
attempted to evade me, and crushed into the corner of 
the fence. I made a wild grab for his tail as he turned, 
and he, for the instant, having self defence uppermost in 
his mind, dropped the fluttering baby mocking bird and 
struck at me with an unmailed paw. I released the tail 
and rescued Pompadour. He was by this time shrieking 
at the top of his lungs and was immediately set upon by 
the Ebenezers, who dashed at my head with hysterical, 
almost human cries. 

I did not dare let the baby mocker go, because of the 
itinerant yellow cat, whose appetite was all that Spotsy’s 
was not. Besides I feared that Pompadour had been hurt. 
So, in spite of the verbal tongue lashings, the infuriated 
dashes, and the despairing shrieks of father, mother, and 
son, I brought Pompadour into the house to render what 
first or second aid might be necessary. 

The baby bird seemed in no way damaged except in 
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spirit. He had enough feathers on him by this time so 
that they had acted as a buffer for the cat’s teeth, and 
there was enough foliage on his head so that the tiny 
feathers stood upright like the pompadour for which I 
named him. He was thoroughly indignant, and his con- 
tinuous screeching from within mingled with the excited 
cries of his parents without. I tried to explain to Pom- 
padour that I was fully as uncomfortable as he, and that 
his distress of mind was equalled by my distress of ear 
drum. But he continued to sit and squawk, his tiny pom- 
padour tilted over his eyes, his stub of a tail erected at 
an angle of uncompromising indignation. 

All this time I was holding him in the palm of one 
hand, covering him lightly with the other so that he could 
not fly away. Little by little, by stroking him gently, 
and talking to him in a soft monotone, I made him forget 
his fright. His screeches subsided to a series of plaintive 
chirps. His pompadour went down, bit by bit, until his 
head assumed its natural proportions. Finally he blinked, 
and his bright eyes closed. He slept at last, snuggled in 
my hand. 

When he woke up, he was hungry, I knew that he would 
be, for I have acted as foster mother to many a baby bird, 
and have found that food is the Esperanto of bird-dom. 
With his first waking thought, his wide yellow mouth 
went open, and he fluttered his wings beseechingly. I gave 
him a bit of bread, softened in water. He gulped it down, 
thought about it a minute, opened his mouth and asked 
for more. 

When a baby bird learns to ask you for food, you have 
penetrated far into his confidence. And so it was not long 
before I curved Pompadour’s little crooked, clutching feet 
about my finger, and he balanced himself there, with many 
swayings of his body and many up and down movements 
of his stubby tail, I boiled an egg, and gave him the yolk, 
mixed with enough water to soften it correctly. He ate 
all that I fed him and demanded more—and yet more. 
Fortunately I knew that a baby bird’s appetite is far 
greater than his actual needs. And so I tried to be sys- 
tematic about his eating and to feed him upon the same 
dietetic schedule that his parents had adopted, which, in 
the mocking bird family, seems to be every thirty or forty 
minutes. 

The problem of what to do with Pompadour now pre- 
sented itself afresh. For Mr. and Mrs. Ebenezer knew 
that their child was a prisoner in our house. They flew 
back and forth by the windows, uttering their shrill, 
pathetic cries of distress. 

I felt sorry for them. But how could I explain to them 
that their baby was safer with 
me than with his own parents? 
Pompadour had reached the 
age of exploration. He would 
not have stayed in the nest, 
or the branches of the tree. 
He would speedily have tum- 
bled out again just as he had 
before—and there was the 
ever-present menace of the 
hungry cat. 

Not Spotsy; for when he, , 
the disillusioned one, heard 
the first shrill peep of 
the baby mocking bird 
demanding food, he gave 
me a look of unutterable 
reproach. He departed 












house, there to remian He was not very handsome, 


for the next day and except in his parents’ prej- 
night. udiced eyes 
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Finally | compromised, and yielded a point to the de- 
voted anxiety of the Ebenezers, pére et mére. 1 fenced in 
the porch so that the itinerant yellow cat could not climb 
over the barricade, and established Pompadour in a broken 
branch of the pepper tree. There he sat and clutched 
at the tiny limb, and chirped and squeaked, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ebenezer came with succulent worms and juicy 
grasshoppers. When nightime came, | lent my finger to 
Pompadour for a perch, and brought him inside the house, 
bulging with food and too sleepy to hold open his round 
black eyes. 

And so he grew from an ungainly fledgling into a beau- 
tiful gray slimness. Little by little his parents realized 
that he was growing up. ‘They devoted less and less time 
to him and finally they ceased their visits to him entirely. 
Pompadour was an adult in everything but his feelings. 
He had been spoiled outrageously from.babyhood and he 
was perfectly willing to be pampered for the rest of his 
life. Even when he began to forage for worms and grass- 
hoppers for himself, he would fly down to whoever came 
out of the house and set up a beseeching cry for food 
together with the ridiculous fluttering of his full grown 
wings. 

One day he disappeared completely; and when there 
was no answer to our anxious calls we were afraid that 
he had come to grief at last in the rapacious stomach of 
some hungry cat. But no such tragic ending was to mar 
our Pompadour’s colorful career. He reappeared, after 
a lapse of several months, accompanied by a lady mock- 
ing-bird, who was quite obviously new to the neighbor- 
hood. I heard the thrilling notes of the mocking-bird’s 
courtship song, ‘“Purty girl! Purty girl!” And when we 
went outside, the song ended in a delightful squawk of 
recognition. A mocking-bird pounced down upon me in 
a zipping flash of gray and white. At first I could not 
believe it was Pompadour; but it was indeed. He proved 
it by sitting on my hand and begging as noisely and baby- 
ishly for food as though he were not a full grown male 
with a wondering wife sitting up on the top of the tele- 
phone pole. 

I fed him of course, and his delight at being home was 
human in its enthusiasm. But what of Mrs. Pompadour? 
She apparently thought that her new-found husband had 
gone insane. She jumped up and down upon the telephone 
pole, screeching. She would make short vicious 
sallies in my direction as if to effect a rescue. 
Twice Pompadour left my hand to fly 
up on the pole beside her, and I am 
positive that he was saying to her, 
“Don’t be so disturbed, my dear; a o ‘2. 
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those people are all right, in fact they are part of my 
parents.” 

Then he would fly down to me again. The third time 
that Mrs. Pompadour made a frantic fuss about his ac- 
tions, Pompadour flew back to the telephone pole, but 
this time it was not to argue with her or coax her back 
to good humor. He pecked her soundly upon the head, 
and as she flew squawking away he pursued her. We saw 
a flutter of feathers in the air and heard the sounds of a 
family quarrel continuing from the screening branches of 
the pepper tree, in which she had taken refuge. 

And so Pompadour and his lady took up their abode in 
the ancestral pepper tree. Mr. and Mrs. Ebenezer re- 
turned, and there was, I am sorry to say, a shameful 
exhibition of ingratitude on the part of Pompadour. He 
and Mr. Ebenezer fought furious battles for the possession 
of the old homestead, and it ended by the Ebenezers’ sor- 
rowful departure to another pepper tree on an adjoining 
lot. To our inexperienced human eyes the other pepper 
tree was every bit as commodious as the one in our own 
yard. But to Ebenezer and his wife it was a poor sub- 
stitute indeed for the palatial home from which they had 
been ejected by their erstwhile son. 

We called Mrs. Pompadour “the bird in the bush,” 
because, in spite of Pompadour’s confidence in us and his 
friendliness whenever we stepped out into the yard, she 
could not reconcile herself to the queer kink in her hus- 
band’s nature that made him fraternize with human be- 
ings. She learned through bitter experience not to protest 
too volubly, but we would see her sitting on top of the 
telephone pole gazing down at us morosely, as much as to 
say, ““What can Pompadour see in those dangerous two- 
legged creatures?” 

In vain we tried to win her confidence and to make 
her understand that we were quite as willing to be friends 
with her as with her husband. She fled shrieking from every 
well meant overture. And when her eggs were laid and 
her naked fledglings had hatched she was quite as vicious 
in her treatment of us as if we have been ancient and es- 
tablished enemies. 

But who knows what goes on in the little fluttering 
heart of a bird? One morning I was awakened by a 
terrific commotion in the front yard. A series of shrill, 

heartrending squawks fol- 

lowed by a sound of 
something _ beating 
against the screen 
door of the front 
porch. As I crossed 
the room I saw that 
a mocking-bird was 
beating its wings 
against the stout 
' screen wire, trying 
\ hysterically to at- 
tract attention. It 

\ was Pompadour, I 

\ — (Cont. on p. 32) 












HE time has come for our big What-I-Wish-in-my- 
Magazine contest. Every Girl Scout is eligible. 
. And the awards are something every Girl Scout 
dreams of having. A beautiful duffle bag will be the first 
prize. A radiolite wrist watch will be the second prize. 
And a gold Girl Scout ring will be the third prize. To 
win a national AMERICAN GiRL contest is a great honor, 
especially this one which comes every year. 

This is what you are to do. Vote by the ballot below 
for your first choices of what you wish to have in THE 
AMERICAN ‘Girt. Send a letter to Helen Ferris, the 
Editor, telling her what kind of stories you most enjoy 
reading. 


How to vote 


Look sharply at the ballot below and you will see a 
square in the right hand upper corner of each division. This 
space is for your voting. That is, if stories are your first 
choice, put the figure “1” in the square. If party pages 
come second in your estimation, place “2” in that division’s 


square. Be sure, too, to do everything asked for on the 
ballot. In the story or division, check the kinds you like 
best. Answer the questions you find here and there. We 


purposely planned a rather complicated ballot to make the 
contest more exciting! Go over the ballot carefully. 

If you do not wish to cut the ballot from your magazine, 
you may use a separate sheet of paper. On it, write down 
your first six choices in order. Making this list of your 


first six is only part of what you are to do, however. Be 
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Enter Our Big Contest 


What-I-Wish-in-my-Magazine 


















sure to answer every question and do all that the ballot 
asks for. Copy the questions, writing your answer after 
them. So much for your voting. 


What to put in your letter 


Your contest letter this year is to be about the kind ot 
stories you like and do not like. Write not more than five 
hundred words to Helen Ferris telling her your frank 
opinion. Tell her: 1. What stories you have liked in the 
magazine this past year, and why. Mention titles and au- 
thors. 2. What stories you have not liked and why. Men- 
tion titles and authors. Be very specific about what you 
have not liked, because doing so will count toward win- 
ning the prizes. But before you write your letter, turn 
to page fifty-two and read what Helen Ferris says there 
about the contest. 

Rules of the contest 
Observe carefully! 
. A ballot must be sent with every letter. 
. Use ballot or a separate sheet. 
. Send in a letter of not more than 500 words. 
. No letter received after October first will be eligible. 

. Write your full name, age, troop number, and ad- 
dees at the top of your ballot. 

Letters must be addressed to: 

The What-I-Wish-in-my-Magazine Contest 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, Care of The Girl Scouts, 
670 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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Girls I Knew at Boarding School 


Boarding school girls—the very name has fascination 


By VIRGINIA MOORE 
Illustrations by Erick Berry 


HEY refuse to die, those bright-colored mem- 

i ories of boarding school. The weird stories we 

whispered as we crouched in our beds after “lights”, 
the jolly tunes we warbled as we swung along toward the 
pineapple sandwiches sold at the Tiny Tea-shop, the giggles 
we suppressed when Nell McCracken was ordered from 
the French table for trying to pawn off “Passez de spoones” 
as French—all live and breathe today as lustily as if they 
were delicious realities instead of delicious memories. 

But the cleanest-cut silhouettes against the dark back- 
ground of intervening years are the girls themselves, the 
whole motley host of my diversified and happy-hearted and 
beloved schoolmates because they, more than all else, made 
boarding school dear and memorable. More than that. 
Although now I don’t know a single present address of 
old friends scattered from Maine to California, yet my 
experience today is enriched by the friendships of yesterday. 
Countless girl “types” made up the boarding school I 
attended. Just because they were different, because each 
represented an entirely unique upcropping of young girl- 
hood, our days together lacked nothing of interest or joy. 
Soft tongues, loud tongues; pretty faces, homely faces; 
studious minds, frivolous minds—how much nicer than a 
clique of girls all made out of the same pieces of cloth and 
cut by the same pattern. Having known these boarding 
school personalities. I am now better equipped to ap- 
preciate the many different types of people whom I meet 
today. My whole understanding is widened and enriched 
by Mugs and Matilda May, by Alice and funny old Cassy. 
Boarding school, then, was not a past experience utter.y 
divorced from today. It has 


Suffered a sea change 
Into something rich and strange. 


It has become a solid little part of me, which no future 
can dislodge. 

No girl at boarding school lives in my memory more 
vividly than Mugs. I forget her real name It was some- 
thing soft and inappropriate to Mugs, like Cecil or Mil- 
licent. Nor do I remember wny the funniest girl in school 
was called by that 
curious nickname. The 
reason was another of 
those baffling school 
mysteries. But that 
browney-like grin and 
that jack - in - the - box 
body were neither mys- 
terious nor forgettable. 
Mugs had the fertilest 
brain for hatching up 
mischief that ever 
bluffed the lady prin- 
cipal of a_ boarding 
school. Jokes were the 
food she ate, the 
water she drank, the 
air she breathed. Born 
with the gift of mim- 
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Le-Le, the Chinese girl 
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icry, she “took 
off” everyone 
from Miss Fry, 
the dried persim- 
mon of a Latin 
teacher, to the 
Reverend Mr. 
Archibald Coo- 
ney, a_ visiting 
preacher who was 
as bald as a 
peeled onion, and 
did it all with such zest and cleverness that we 
less talented ones rolled in glee. Every time she 
set our class to giggling—which was every day of her 
merry life—the teacher endeavored to be stern. But a 
reprimand only made Mugs screw her face around until 
she was a sort of cartoon of wronged innocence—which 
was the funniest of all. The teachers (except sour Miss 
Fry) were compelled to smile at Mugs and her endless 
antics. 

Mimicry wasn’t her only accomplishment. She was 
doublejointed in such a strange, delicious way, that I used 
to bewail my prosaic single joints. Her fingers, thrown 
grotesquely out of joint for our entertainment, fascinated 
while they repelled. She could jig bow-legged, hobble 
knock-kneed, and climb a tree with the flourishes of a 
monkey, except that she couldn’t swing from a branch by 
a tail. Then she could twist herself into bizarre, inhuman 
shapes original with Mugs. How many times these con- 
tortions have made me laugh until my stomach muscles 
were one big ache! 

A genius for joking was Mug’s only asset, but it was 
such a contagious and charitable humor that the whole 
school adored her. Perhaps the greatest charm of her 
eternal fun-making was its naturalness. Nothing she did 
or said was forced. Laughter bubbled out of her as spon- 
taneously as water out of a spring. Without her no stunt 
was a hit, no party a complete success. 

Sometimes I wonder what has become of little round 
Mugs. Is she still, as teacher or a debutante or a mother 
of darling little Mugses, making puns in solemn places and 
throwing her fingers out of joint? Of course. She couldn’t 
do otherwise and be Mugs. 


II. 


It was strange about Le-Le. She was a little Chinese 
girl whose father had come to this country in the Diplo- 
matic Service. Her eyes were like little black buttons made 
on the slant and her hair was a sort of divine black shoe 
polish. Looking at her, I could almost be sorry that I was 
born white instead of yellow, her skin had such a charming 
suggestion of old, old ivory. When she opened her mouth 
to speak, queer words fell out all in a heap—words which 
sounded exactly the way Mah Jong chips look. 

Le-Le tried desperately hard to look the American and 
act the American. But the result was not very convincing. 
Chinese syllables and Chinese inscrutability only succeeded 
in making her appear more quaint and more old-world-like 
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when decked out in a red and black sport suit or saucily be- 
frocked in lavender organdie with violet ribbons. Had we 
not loved Le-Le for her hushed sweetness, we might have 
laughed at this peculiar concoction. But she was like the 
picture of an almond tree in bloom which hung on her 
dresser above the incense jars and the squat little gods in 
porcelain—and how could one laugh ever so softly at an 
almond tree in bloom? 

Once I asked Le-Le, as we sat fluting paper roses for 
a party, how she planned to spend her life. She fingered 
the gold embroidered costume with dragon-covered pants 
which she was wearing in honor of a special Chinese 
holiday. 

“Le-Le likee help Chinese people,” she said in her 
almond blossom voice. “Chinese people—what you 
callee ?—suffer much.” 

So that accounted for the sadness in her slant eyes. 
She was troubled over the folks whose lot, in this world, 
is one long heart-ache. Thereafter, when we fluted paper 
roses together, I was awed by the feeling that I was 
hobnobing with a girl far finer than myself. It took 
Le-Le, a little Chinese “heathen”, to make me _ sud- 
denly aware that my soul was little and full of holes, 
like a sieve for washing strawberries. 

One day a snobbish little girl from Atlanta said to me: 

“Why do you hang around, Le-Le? Don’t you know 
she’s nothing but a heathen Chinee?” 

“She’s the finest girl I know!” I cried, hot with right- 
eous wrath. 


Ill. 


Matilda May was a “whiz” in Geometry and a 
“shark” in Latin. Her report card was never besmirched 
by a mark lower than an A. Once, I remember, an 82 
on a Chemistry exam caused her to keep the whole Owl 
Corridor awake after “lights out” by bitter sobbing. She 
was afraid, she moaned, that a former 97 and 99 couldn’t 
pull her grade up to an A. 

When cool and collected, Matilda May was no beauty, 
but when she wept over exam papers—what a sight! 
Her little pale-radish of a nose grew so red and puffy 
that I was always torn between an impulse to laugh and 
an impulse to run. At such times, the eyes behind her 
horn-rimmed glasses seemed to float in a pinkish liquid. 
Her body, always too small for her sharp little brain, 
looked more wizened than ever. If we tried to console 
her, she suspected us of jealousy. 

If we assured her that we ourselves would be proud to 
zet an 82, she only blubbered the harder. Before long, 
the girls stopped trying to comfort the Math shark. 

Poor Matilda May! for all her lightning declensions of 
Latin verbs in the 
passive voice, sub- 
junctive mood, she 
never seemed quite 
happy. Perhaps she 
realized, through the 
parallelograms and 
half arcs which 
cluttered her brain, 
that the flattery we 
girls gave her was 
not love. Several 
times she made an 
honest effort to be 
sweet and human 
and lovable. It was 
more or less of a 
fizzle, for it wasn’t 
Matilda May. One 


afternoon at a party. 





Cassy of the “zip” 


she rushed from group 
to group in a sort of 
fidgety friendliness 
complimenting _ every- 
one’s clothes, and 
laughing shrilly from 
pure nervousness. The 
laugh was so unpleas- 
ant that I decided that 
even her crawfish per- 
sonality, being genuine 
was infinitely better 
than this make-believe 
person who fluttered 
and tittered at no- 
thing. 

Graduating at the 
head of our class, Ma- 
tilda May. received a 
scholarship to Vassar. 
And yet I didn’t envy 
her a thimble’s worth. 
How could I, when her white graduation dress fit her 
like a nightgown and only Miss Fry, remembering those 
lightning Latin declensions, dropped a tear when she 
departed ? 





Mathilda May of the A’s 


IV. 


Alice was an iridescent soapbubble of a thousand delicate 
tints—shell pink and thin gold, silver and delf blue, and 
palest lavender. A big puff, I used to think, would blow 
her to lovely smithereens. Maybe you wouldn’t have to 
even puff. Maybe a slight wind in the Lombardy poplars, 
which stood so straight outside Alice’s window, could 
blow her slimness so completely away that her room- 
mate, waking one sleepy morning, would cry: 

“Why, where is Alice?” 

She didn’t eat enough to keep a lady dragon-fly alive. 
She adored tomato salad with sugar and vinegar and she 
ate quantities of feathery buttered popcorn. But com- 
monplace food like boiled eggs and oatmeal she couldn’t 
tolerate. 

I suppose this picayunishness in food was due to the 
verses which played tag under her brown-gold ringlets. 
Alice lived in an eerie world of butterflies and raindrops 
and whippersnaps. Often in class she would scribble 
verses of her own on a scratchpad that was carefully 
concealed in her lap. Once, because I admired Tenny- 
son’s Bugle Song, she showed me this scrap of her own 
verse: 

“Three little winds come knocking at my heart, 

Softly, Softly...” 

Impractical, some of the girls called her—flighty. But 
to me she was wistful and fragrant and lovely as a lark- 
spur,—especially when she wore those absurdly flowered 
dresses with the absurdly dangling ribbons. Spring affected 
her oddly: it filled her with a trembling sort of happiness. 
I used to discover her at dusk, sitting on the lush grass 
with her flowered dress in billows about her knees. 

“Hello, Alice,” I would call, a bit embarrassed by the 
butterflies and raindrops and whippersnaps. “What are 
you doing all alone?” 

“Dreaming,” she would admit, if she heard at all, 
glancing up with big pool-like eyes out of a daffodil face. 

It is so that I remember her. I am glad the Doctor 
gave her a Certificate for a Weak Heart to absolve her 
from gym work and athletics. To remember her 
skinning her knees on a hockey field or “rolling her trunk” 
in Calisthenics; would burst the fragilely pastelle soap- 
bubble that was Alice. 

(Continued on page 36) 








A Girl Scout 


ACH Girl Scout wishes to be a real 
EK Girl Scout in every sense of the 
word. But how many of you realize 
that only those girls are nationally recog- 
nized as Girl Scouts whose dues are paid at 
National Headquarters? It is at National 
Headquarters that a list is kept of every girl 
who has paid her dues and become a regis- 
tered Girl Scout. When some visitor comes 
in and wishes to see how many Girl Scouts 
there are in your town, she finds the names 
only of those girls who have paid their dues. 
That is why Registration Day is so import- 
ant a time. On that day, you become a full- 
fledged Girl Scout if it is your first Regis- 
tration Day. Or you continue as a true Girl 
Scout, if you have been a member before. 
And Registration Day means even more. It 
means that you, yourself, are helping to send Girl Scouting 
to other girls, that they may ‘have the good times you have 
together. 

Which is why our Mrs. Birdsall Otis Edey of National 
Headquarters wrote this ceremony for us. In making her 
many visits about the country, many Girl Scouts asked her 
for one. It was first published in our new book called, 
Ceremonies around the Girl Scout Year which you may buy 
from our National Equipment Department. 


A Registration Ceremony 
By Birdsall Otis Edey 


It must be imagined that the fact that Registration Day 
is approaching has been one of the subjects mentioned at 
recent Court of Honor Meetings—so that every girl knows 
she is to bring fifty cents on a certain day. At these little 
talks, the names of the national officers have been spoken of. 
And it may ‘be even possible for you to see photographs of 
our officers, for many of them have been published in THE 
AMERICAN GiRL. One inter-patrol game you might play 
at this time is a Spell Down, with questions asked about 
National Headquarters and what the various people do 
there. The words of the Registration Song must also be 
learned and the Patrol Leaders must know what they have 
to say so that the ceremony will go smoothly. 

On Registration Day, the Captain and Patrol Leaders 
should arrive early to select the place on the floor where 
the “G. S.” will be formed, as in the diagram and mark 
the bar of the G(A) with a chalk line (if that is allowable) 
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A. American Flag with 

Color Guard; B. Troop 

1st Patrol 

Leader; D. 2nd Patrol 

Leader; E. 3rd Patrol 

Leader; F. 4th Patrol 
Leader 


Flag; C. 


Registration Ceremony 


or a piece of string or stick, and also the 
point of the S (B). The color bearer with 
two guards must have been instructed, when 
given the word, to march out and stand 
facing the Leader on the bar of the G (A 
in the diagram); the bearer of the troop 
flag also must have been instructed to stand 
on the point of the S (B in the diagram). 

When the troop arrives, they go into their 
corners at once. A girl who has not brought 
her fifty cents may not take part. If she 
has had sufficient time given her to earn it 
or save it, she should remember to bring it. 

When all the troop has arrived, the Cap- 
tain gives her sign for silence, either one 
whistle or her troop call, and when it is all 
quiet she says: 

Girl Scouts of troop—— of , this 
is a very important day in the history of our troop: it is 
Registration Day. On this day, every year, we pay our 
dues to National Headquarters, that Girl Scouting ma, 
live and grow into every corner of our land. 

Patrol Leaders, have your girls remembered the motto 
—are they prepared for Registration Day? 

Patrol Leaders: We are all prepared. 

The Leader then says: Color Guard, forward march. 
(Color Guard takes its place as directed before.) 

Leader: Bearer of the Troop Flag. (Troop Flag bearer 
takes her place as indicated before.) 

Leader: Patrol One, advance and, being prepared, pay 
your dues. (Patrol One walks forward in single file 
behind Patrol Leader to top of G (C in diagram). 

Patrol Leader: Patrol One hereby pledges its faith in 
the National Girl Scout movement and pays its dues for 
one year that Girl Scouting may live and grow in the 
United States. (She then places her fifty-cent piece [or two 
quarters| on the floor, and the others follow suit, placing 
their money, each piece about a foot apart, forming the 
loop of the G. They then drop back about five feet and 
stand so as form the top loop of the Tenderfoot Pin, and 
the Captain calls on Patrol Two, who step forward and 
continue the G where Patrol One has left off.) 

(If a troop has two patrols only, a circle could be made 
of the coins, or the outline of the Tenderfoot Pin. To 
make a good G. §. four patrols or three would be neces- 
sary, but any formation can be used in placing the coins, 
provided the ceremony is kept in its present form.) 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Charming candle sconces may be made from materials right in your own woods. 








Try these suggestions 


HARMING candle sconces may 
be made from materials right in 
your own woods. Try these 

suggestions. 

There are many attractive, rustic 
articles to be made from the materials 
right in your own woods. Your camp, 
your Girl Scout week-end cabin, your 
parents’ summer cottage, even your troop 
room or patrol corner at home will be 
the more delightful because you used 
your ingenuity this summer and fashioned 
such things as the rustic fern basket and 
the picture frame described last month, 
or the candle sconces which you see illus- 


A second fun- trated here. 


0 Pl > do not stop. Call upon your own in- 
coration at the  enuity in your own little workshop in 
top of the the woods. Then send THE 

panel AMERICAN GiRL a_ photo- 


graph of what you have made, 
as well as a complete description of how you 
worked to achieve the result. 

The picture candle sconces illustrated here are 
taken from an article, “Log Cabin Furniture” 
by Darragh Aldrich, published in House and 
Garden, September of last year. We are grate- 
ful to the editor, Mr. Richardson Wright, who 
generously presented us with the pictures in order 
that the Girl Scouts might see for themselves 
just how these sconces are made. 

The materials needed are few—thin boards 
for the back boards, and fungi which you find in 
the woods. Your hatchet, if necessary,—surely 
your Girl Scout knife—small nails or tacks,— 
glue, possibly—and you may set to work with a 
will. The Girl Scout who is 
adept in the use of her knife will 
need few specific directions for 
the back boards of her sconces. 
Use any wood that is conveniently 


After you have tried these, 


even to stain your back boards. The 
rough wood will be most appropriate. 

Your hunt for the fungi will be a real 
nature hike. Do not be content with the 
first that you find. Search for the size and 
shape which most appeals to you. You 
will see by the illustrations, that, in re- 
moving the fungi, those who made these 
scounces retained some of the bark. ‘This 
bit of bark gives a most pleasing effect 
against the back board. Hollow out a small 
hole in which you may stand your candle— 
and your sconce is ready to be hung upon 
the wall. 

To add to the decorative effect of your 
sconces upon the wall perhaps you will 
wish a summer-time calendar to hang. 
Take a piece of cardboard, rectangular in 

shape with rounded _ corners. 








A candle sconce 
whose base is 
a dried section 
of tree fungus 
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Vary the out- 
line of the 
sconce panel if 
you want es- 
pecially inter- 
esting effects 


In size, this should be such that you can affix 
your calendar and paint your design upon it, 
leaving ample free space for a pleasing effect. 

First, paint the cardboard with a coat of 
common paint. Let dry. Second, paint with 
orange enamel. Let dry. Your background is 
now ready for your calendar design. 

The girls in Camp Juliette Low used for their 
design the tall tree under which is the Girl 
Scout in silhouette. This design they sketched 
in at the left hand side of the cardboard, with 
the foot of the tree and the girls’ feet at the 
very bottom of the cardboard and the tree 
stretching its branches to the top. After sketch- 
ing the design, they painted it in black enamel. 
The calendar was then pasted on 
the right hand side of the card- 
board, slightly above the center. 
This arrangement gave a very 
pleasing effect. 

If you are interested in this 
calendar idea, perhaps you will 
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Plenty of vari- 
ety is possible 
in the fungus 
candle sconces 


at hand. Shape it into the form you desire. 
You will notice that four of the back boards 
here are made in the same simple style. 
The fifth departs from the straight line 
and gives you an idea of what you, too, 
may evolve if you wish back boards of 
different outline. 

These back boards will be more lovely 
if the grain of the wood is brought out. 
Stain, rather than varnish of any kind, will 
give the effect you wish. If, however, you 
wish to use these sconces in your sum- 
mer surrounding, it will not be necessary 
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wish to make several since in this way you 
will be able to make use of any paint and 
enamel you buy. Any number of Girl 
Scout designs may be charmingly worked 
out—always keeping in mind the size and 
ultimate position of your calendar. 

Girl Scout Merit Badges can be artisti- 
cally worked into a design, silhouettes 
copied from THE AMERICAN GiRL, original 
drawings of your own. Your favorite 
camp or hiking snapshot will also appear 
delightfully against the orange background 
of your calendar. 






Prettily grained 
wood forms a 

ood = back- 
ground panel 
for a sconce 














ESCUING Mary, pub- 
R lished in THE AMERI- 

CAN GIRL a year or 
so ago, is such a jolly stunt 
and so appropriate for the 
cover of the magazine this 
month that I am going to 
describe it for you again. 
The stunt opens disclosing several girls sitting in their 
bathing suits, supposedly on the beach. Nearby, three or 
four are sitting on the hotel piazza, knitting or crocheting. 
Off beyond, the sea is seen, in motion. 

The effect of sea is obtained as follows. Two girls 
hold in a vertical position a strip of material about eight 
feet long, as near sea green or sea blue as possible. This 
material may be paper cambric or cheese cloth. Two girls 
stand back of them, holding a strip of the same material 
horizontally. Two more girls back of them hold another 
strip, same length, horizontally. This material is kept in 
motion to simulate waves. The main idea is to keep this 
material constantly in motion, leaving enough space between 
the horizontal strips for girls to go through the motions of 
swimming. The vertical strip at the front will keep the 
audience from seeing the feet of the girls who go in 
“swimming.” Have your sea at a height so that when the 
girls, who are supposed to be in the water, stand on the 
ground, their heads and shoulders will show above the 
“water.” 

The action starts. Mary says she thinks she will go in 
swimming. The others warn her that she is not a very 
good swimmer and that the water is very deep. In spite of 
the warning, Mary goes in and gets beyond her depth. 
One of the girls sitting on the hotel piazza notices that 
Mary is signaling for help. She calls to the girls on the 
beach to save Mary. One girl, Lucy, who is a life saver, 
goes into the water. This is done by having Lucy go in 
between the strips of cloth! Sometimes she stands up, as 
though she were treading water. Sometimes she bends 
over, moving her arms as though she were swimming. 

Lucy catches hold of Mary, who clutches her tightly 
around the neck. Lucy uses one of the breaks and frees her- 
self. Using one of the life saving carries, she takes Mary to 
shore. Blankets are brought and Mary, unconscious, is 
wrapped in them. Lucy uses the Schaeffer method of resusci- 
tation and works over Mary until she is revived. A stretch- 
er is made of the blanket and the patient is taken to the 
hotel. 

Another interesting stunt is done to the tune of “Have 
you ever seen a Lassie?” (Found in Bancroft’s Book of 
Games.) There must be two groups of girls, one group 
dressed in Girl Scout uniforms, the other in street clothes. 
The groups stand opposite each other. The girls in street 
clothes sing: 


More Stunts 


Selected by OLEDA SCHROTTKY 
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Have you ever seen a Girl 
Scout, 

A Girl Scout, A Girl Scout’ 

Have you ever seen a Girl 

Scout 
Go this way and that? 

As they sing, they de- 
monstrate any number of 
undesirable manners: chewing gum, slumping in a chair, 
walking with a slouch—anything sad to behold! 

The Girl Scouts look on, then sing correcting the man- 
ners as the song progresses: 


We never saw a Girl Scout, 
A Girl Scout, a Girl Scout, 

We never saw a Girl Scout 
Go this way and that. 


She goes this way, not that way, 

She goes this way, not that way, 

Oh, every little Girl Scout 
Goes this way, not that. 


If you wish to have a camp scene for this stunt, amusing 
variations are to show the wrong way of using an axe, 
sleepy-heads in the morning, hiking posture, and so on. 

Sky movies are lots of fun. Hang a dark cloth in your 
camp house, or, better, produce your stunt outdoors against 
a dark screen. Every girl in the stunt must have a flashlight. 
The idea of the stunt is to have your Nature Councillor 
tell a story of the stars. The girls with the flashlights 
illustrate by forming the constellations with their lights. 
If you pull black stockings over your arms and cover your 
faces with black masks, the constellations will stand out 
clearly. The Book of Stars by Archie F. Collins, published 
by D. Appleton and Co., contains delightful stories. 

Bird charades make splendid stunts. Get out your bird 
books. Select those whose names can be acted out in 
charades. Your Nature Counéillor will help you with 
this. Perhaps your camp will wish to have a Bird Charade 
contest to see which patrol can best originate and dramatize 
a bird charade. 

Historical characters, real or fictitious, will help you out 
on a rainy day or at an indoor party at home. 

You will find several books helpful in planning your 
camp-fire revels. 

Producing Amateur Entertainments by Helen Ferris, 
published by E. P. Dutton, New York, or at Girl Scouts, 

Inc., 670 Lexington Ave., New York. | Price $2.50. 

Ice Breakers, by Edna Geister, Published by George 

H. Doran, New York. Price $1.35. 

It is to Laugh, by Edna Geister. Published by George 

H. Doran, New York. Price $1.25. 
(Continued on page 45) 





















Here are rules for this bopular game 
By GERTRUDE M. BARNES 


NE advantage in choosing quoits as a game is 
O that the necessary equipment is simple. In fact, 
it need cost you nothing if you have some horse- 
shoes handy! (Quoits used to be a humble barnyard game, 
you know, played with cast-off horseshoes and two wooden 
pegs or stakes driven into the ground. The same game in 
the same way is being played today in many girls’ camps 
and is increasingly popular because it is such fun. 

You may play it outdoors, with your wooden stakes 
driven into the ground. Or you may play it indoors, with 
circles marked in chalk for your “goals.” So you see if 
you become fond of the game at camp, you may transfer 
it to town and play it in your troop room or school gym- 
nasium. The Barnard College girls play their quoits on 
the roof of their Students’ Building in New York City 
where the pictures you see here were taken. You can 
imagine how glorious that roof is in spring. 

The equipment for quoits is simple. If you have horse- 
shoes conveniently near, you may use them, taking out the 
nails, of course! Each player should have two horseshoes. 
Your wooden stakes toward which you cast or “pitch” 
your horseshoes should be at least twelve inches in length 
and five-eights of an inch in diameter. Drive them into 
level ground, thirty feet apart, the official distance for 
women. If you do not wish to pitch this distance, however, 
make it twenty feet, which is used on some playgrounds. 
Leave eight inches of your stake above ground. 

On the ground, draw a line through the center of the peg 
at right angles to an imaginary line from stake to stake. 
This line is the “foul” line, back of which you must stand 
to pitch. If in pitching, your foot goes over this line, 
your score for that inning does not count. Next, draw a 
circle eighteen inches out from the stake, or twelve inches, 
or six, whichever you prefer. Whatever length you use, 
the quoits must be 
within the circle to 
count for score. 

If you wish to 
play the game in- 
doors or on a roof, 
you will then use 
disks made of rope 
or rubber. These 
disks are carried in 
the sporting de- 
partment of any 





department _ store. 
For this indoor 
game, mark upon 
the floor with 


chalk (or white- 
wash, if you can 
obtain permission 
to use it!) two 
goals consisting of 
four concentric 
circles, two inches 
apart as you see in 
the picture. Swing 
your smallest circle 
from the center 














Note the way in which this girl is 
holding her quoit, and carefully 
study her pitching position 


How to Play Quoits 
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Barnard College girls counting up the score 


with a string eighteen inches long (or twelve or eleven, 
whichever you decide upon.) The exact center of the 
smallest circle takes the place of the wooden stake in the 
outdoor game. The distance from the center of one goal 
to the center of the other is thirty feet. 

In either game, the object is to pitch the quoits to the 
opposite stake. The position you take in pitching is highly 
important. The girl in the picture began with her right 
knee bent, her weight resting behind on the left leg. As 
she holds the quoit, her third finger is bent beneath the 
lower edge of it, and the first finger lies almost straight 
along the outer edge. When she pitches the quoit, she will 
swing completely forward onto her now bent knee and 
straighten out the other leg and arm holding the quoit. 

Now for the rules. If you talk with anyone who has 
played quoits a great deal, you will discover that the rules 
vary. One person plays one way. Another, another. 
Even the official handbook gives a variety of rules, so, when 
you play, it is best to ask what rules your opponent wishes 
to use and how she wishes to score. If you both have never 
played before, the rules given here will suffice. If, how- 
ever, you wish a complete set of rulings, send for the official 
Quoit Handbook, (price 25c), American Sports Publishing 
Company, 45 Rose Street, New York City. Involved 
situations spring up in any game and at such times you will 
wish to know all the rules in detail. 

If two of you are playing, stand side by side, back of the 
foul line, and pitch toward the opposite stake. You alter- 
nate with your opponent. That is, if you pitch first, 
pitch one of your quoits. Then she pitches one, and so on. 
Then both of you go to the opposite stake and pitch back 
to the one where you first stood. If four play, one from 
each side stands at either stake. First those at one end 
pitch, then those at the other. If A and B stand at one 
end, A pitches one quoit; B pitches one; A pitches her 
last quoit; B pitches her last quoit. Those at the other 

(Continued on page 44) 









S “fly time” is here again in 
earnest and every available 
fly-trap is working over- 

time, while babies and kittens and 
mother’s hair are in the annual grip 
of the viscous fly papers, iz seems 
appropriate for me to bring my 
friendly traps from their hiding 
places and introduce them to my 
Girl Scouts. I see distracted 
house-wives, fighting with “swat” 
and tanglefoot, poison and screen, 
pause to hold up arms against a 
new imposition. But truly, this is 
not to be an advertisement of a new 
and mysterious, all-killing fly-trap. 
Indeed, my traps are free for the 
taking without a single patent at- 
tachment. Not even waiting for an javitation to come in 
and serve you, my traps are the hosts of friendly spiders 
which need to be far better known by the wide-awake 
Girl Scouts. 

Surely no more attractive figure could be offered as a 
leader of the procession than Prince Roland, who happens 
to be making a fierce charge on the broad field offered 
by my open desk. I count the dead—ten killed in the last 
hour and he is still doing battle. A veritable Roland, ever 
ready for the fray! A fly lights on the desk— 
instantly Roland is alert and quick as an electric 
spark! Cautiously crouching, he begins his stealthy 
approach. Moving sidewise, he creeps upon his 
prey—a breathless pause, a hastier advance, then 
a spring forward. You wink your eyes and 
wonder when it really happened, and one more fly 
joins the ghosts of his forefathers. I draw a sigh 
of relief while Roland drags the vanquished “germ 


bearer” to a secluded crack beneath the ledge of 
the desk. Here in peace, he drinks the blood to 
the lees. 


Roland is less than an inch long but he has the 
energy of an electric battery and, as a small ad- 
mirer with very large freckles on his nose says of 
him, “he is always onto his job.” Never has he 
failed since the day we feared he was lost only to dis- 
cover he had retired to the corner of my stamp box. 
Here he made for himself a chamber hung with wonder- 
ful silken tapestries. Behind these gossamer curtains he 
cast aside a rather dull out-grown suit and came forth to 
dazzle us, decked as became a royal Prince, in velvet as 
purple-black as the raven’s wing, with silver decorations 
and marvelous emerald eyes glittering on his head. Roland 
is quicker than sight, far stealthier in his 
movements than any cat, sure of aim, and 
withal a jolly good companion, for he is 
always doing something in which one is 
interested. 

One day Roland was joined on the win- 
dow sill by a spider fellow built on the 
same low-set, square lines. We welcomed 
him at once and, of course, named him 
Oliver. Oliver is really more brilliant 

4 than Roland for he wears a suit of soft 
Satan—show- “elephant’s breath” adorned with burning 
ing his color ruby. He is a great beau, having won the 
blotches of red fancy of a trim little Atta who spends 





“Won't You Walk Into My Parlor?” 


Said the Spider to the Fly 
By BERTHA CHAPMAN CADY 


Our Girl Scout Naturalist 
Illustrated by the author 





Lady Gray 
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most of her days among the wistaria 
vines about the window. At first 
we saw Roland making desperate 
attempts to attract her attention by 
L wildly dancing, whirling, and leap- 
S ing before her. It was all to no 
avail until Oliver came up the vine 
and gave such a demonstration of 
the fine art of love making, that 
even we sedate human creatures 
gathered to watch his frenzy. He 
certainly demonstrated to Atta what 
a gallant lover can do when the 
fire of passion burns in his sturdy 
little breast. We had never before 
witnessed such prancing, turning, 
leaping, and gesticulating and were 
often forced to laugh aloud at his 
dramatic posings. Fortunately, our rudeness passed un- 
noticed for it had been a pity-to interrupt such love mak- 
ing. Atta at first turned her back coldly upon him, very 
plainly showing him her determination to remain free and 
independent among the purple shadows of her wistaria 
vine. It was not long, however, before we noticed that 
she slightly turned her head to watch as the dance con- 
tinued. More and more she turned as if drawn by the 
spell of his rapid motions until at last her eyes were full 
upon him and in one of his sweeping approaches 
he caught her in his arms and she was won. 

Never should I weary of talking of our little 
group of “jumpers” but I must have you know 
Hamlet. He is stalking across the ceiling this min- 
ute with his usual air of preoccupation. He is long 
and lean and silent with the color of the dusk about 
him even to his mind. He seems gloomy and re- 
mote in meditation yet I know him to be ever 
ready for the unwary creature which would make 
a good meal. Somewhat of a fraud and pessimist, 
you see, among the spiders. 

In his absentmindedness, he has tangled one of 
his long legs in the outer threads of dear Lady 
Gray’s home. We shall miss her, for a tragic end 
came to the little gray one today, leaving her home 
empty. Only the three dainty brown cradles hung among 
the silver threads above the window are left to remind us 
of our faithful little friend. Lady Gray has long been one 
of the family, making herself a part of the home in her 
own quiet, unobtrusive way. I look with a feeling of 
tenderness at the wee bit of silken tissue, and remember 
how patiently the little weaver took my apparent harsh- 
ness. I was forced to sweep it down when dust made her 
net unsightly, yet she always replaced it with a wonderful 
mesh of silver threads which put our crude human weaves 
to shame. 

This morning I saw a glittering mud-wasp fly from the 
net with the body of Lady Gray nenging limp from her 
strong jaws, and I knew the 
rest of the story. Mother —_ 
mud-dauber had been at work N : 
building her long mud cells in N = 
a secluded corner above the — : 
library shelves. Now she was a 
bearing away the body of ~ 
Lady Gray in a poison stupor ~ 

(Continued on page 40) Satan wrapping the food 
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The Caves on Paint Creek 


EAR Bainbridge, Ohio, are some 

most interesting caves. They 
are located on a beautiful little stream 
called Paint Creek. The stream is well 
named; the foliage reflected in the water 
makes it look indeed like a painted creek. 
It runs through a gorge, very deep, with 
high rocky sides. In one place this gorge 
is spanned by a natural bridge. To be 
accurate, the span has been completed 
by man but the overhanging sides did 
nearly meet. Under this bridge there 
are waterfalls which plunge the whole 
depth of the gorge into a dear little pool 
at the bottom. 

The guides were little boys. They 
did not look the least bit like guides in 
their little blue overalls, so clean and 
fresh, but they knew their business and 
lit a candle for each of us as we entered 
the first cave. 

This entrance was under a huge rock 
in’ the hillside and the floor sloped to- 
ward a narrow crooked passage in the 
back wall. When we entered this pas- 
sage we left behind all light except that 
of our candles and our real difficulties 
began. There was no level floor. On 
the contrary, there were huge rocks jut- 
ting out from the lower sides. Our 
path lay ledge-I'ke along the walls, 
sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
the other, and was covered with slippery, 
underground mud. 

We climbed steep grades and slid 
down others; we bumped our heads on 
rough roof and knecked our elbows on 
the sharp sides. I finally stopped to let 
the others go past me because I was 
breathless and wanted to examine the 
strange formations around me. The top 
was full of bumps and hollows, dents 
and points in the solid rock, and here 
and there I saw the limy water dripping 
ever so slowly. The sides were fas- 
cinating; they had many arched open- 
ings of various sizes, though none of 
them was large enough to go through. 
The other people had disappeared around 
a curve and the light from their candles 
shone through some of these openings, 
making a lovely effect. The bottom was 


















‘Ee 
The Beholder 


‘Beauty is in the eye of the Beholder’ 


The Beholder is entirely written and illustrated 
by the Girl Scouts who send in a description or a 
story or a picture of something interesting they have 
seen outdoors. Tell about it in not more than 275 
words, giving your name, age, and Girl Scout troop 
number. Girl Scout artists may draw headings of 
this size in India ink. To ever~ girl whose contribu- 
tion is accepted, the Beholder will award a book. 

Our heading this month was drawn by 
Elsa Blondheim, Troop 9, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


rather breath-taking. It might very well 
be called bottomless, for as I held my 
candle-low I could not see the end of 


the deep and narrow crevice which 
yawned beneath me. 

There were other caves and one was 
somewhat like a church. One could 
imagine an altar at one end. Beautiful 
figures of saints belonged in the natural 
grottoes in the walls and no hand carv- 
ing could have exceeded the natural 
beauty of these crevices. 

In another cave we crawled through 
a low tunnel and suddenly found our- 
selves in a small room. Idols were all 
this room needed to make it look like 
one of the ancient worship places, so 
we backed up against the wall, assumed 
what we thought were idolish attitudes 
and stood silent with our candles in 
extended hands. The little blue guide 
was mystified at such queer behavior. 

The next cave was very muddy. It 
was the only one in which we found cave 
crickets and other unpleasant creeping 
things. I overheard the little guide 
chanting this verse: 





Lena Ryerson, age 16, Troop 1, Hemp- 
stead, L. I., took this picture when on 
her way to Binghamton, N. Y. 
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“There was a thousand legged worm 
And he began to squirm. 

Has anybody seen a leg of mine? 
For if it can’t be found 

I'll have to hop around 
on the other nine ninety-nine.” 


He was intently observing a _ long 
worm with at least a thousand legs. 
Perhaps the reason this cave is damp 
and muddy is because it runs parallel 
with the gorge and it may be the drain- 
age for some of the creek. 

In the last we entered, the guide told 
us gleefully that a robber had hidden 
there at one time. This cave had an 
entrance and an exit. We followed a 
long passage and upon rounding a bend 
we dropped on all fours, for the roof 
came so low we could not stand upright. 
Creeping for a short distance brought us 
to an opening and we found ourselves 
upon a marrow path overhanging a 
gorge at least a hundred feet deep. At 
our back rose the sheer rock face of the 
cliff and we were uncertain whether to 
be happy over again being in the sweet 
sunshine or frightened at our precarious 
foothold. Carefully following the nar- 
row path brought us to safer ground. 

Janet Ross, 

Age 12, Troop 28, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


My Feathered Friends 


NE day while I was at camp, I 

was walking’ through the woods 
where I spied a bird’s nest. I looked 
in it and there was one little blue egg. 
The next day I looked again and there 
were two little blue eggs. I did not 
know what kind of bird it was. So next 
day I hid and waited for the mother 
bird to come to the nest. After I had 
waited quietly for some time, she came. 
It was a cat bird. I crept stealthily 
away so that I would not disturb her. 
The next morning bright and early, I 
took some girls with me to see the nest. 
The mother bird was not there so we 
peeped in and there were three little 
eggs. I watched the nest cautiously 
every day thereafter but we broke camp, 

(Continued on page 45) 
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The Camp-fire Puzzle 


Delightful summer evenings around the 
camp-fire will always be a fond memory 
for many a Girl Scout, and especially the 
times when they were all gathered together 
and sang the old favorite songs. Puzzle 
Jack and Puzzled Jill have enjoyed many 
an evening with their comrades in this 
fashion. Here we see them, and Puzzle 
Jack has made anagram puzzles from the 
titles of some songs they have just been 
singing. See if you can tell what they 
are by rearranging the letters in proper 
order. 

The sign on the kettle is an “outdoor 
proverb” and with better arrangement of 
the spaces between the letters you can tell 
what it is. Puzzle Jack’s fiddle is hidden 
in the picture somewhere, also. 


A Double Charade 


By CONSTANCE CAVERLY 

Troop 2, Lowell, Mass. 
My firsts are in deck, but never in boat. 
My seconds in sail are never in float. 
My thirds are in cape, but never in hat. 
My fourths are in knelt, and never in sat. 
My fifths are in pride, but never in smart. 
My sixths are in sun and never in start. 
My sevenths in sing are never in crow. 
My whole are two authors you surely 

should know. 


A Camp-fire Riddle 


While gathered around the camp-fire we 
are tempted to ask, why is the letter B like 


a hot fire? 
m7 DE 
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Puzzle Jack’s Word Square 


By IRMA Muser, 
Troop 14, New York, N. Y. 


From the following definition build a 
construction of four-letter word-squares. 


UPPER LEFT 
A large plant 
To learn 
Relief 
A garden 

UPPER RIGHT 
The highest point 
Money 
To obey 
Edges 

CENTER 

A short letter 
Rowing appliances 
To ensnare 
To see 

LOWER LEFT 
To peel 
Animals 
To harvest 
To spy 

LOWER RIGHT 
A court 
Extent of surface 
The back 
To mend 


Curtailed Word 


Take a letter from a word meaning a 
current of water and turn it into vapor, 
take away another letter and leave a sewed 
joint, take another letter and leave a boy’s 
name, another one out will leave a verb. 


Concealed Jewelry 


The name of a precious stone is hidden 
in each of the following sentences: 

“Nell is working on fractions, and I am 
on decimals.” 

*“T do hope Arlington is broadcasting to- 
night.” 

“Thou shalt not blame thy state of mind 
on others.” 

“Let us visit the zoo before we stop; a 
zebra was brought there today.” 


Word Jumping 


By changing one letter at a time change 
CAMP into SONG in six moves. 


Answers to August Puzzles 


Tue Wiitp FLlower Puzzie: Anagram,—tTrail- 
ing Arbutus. Rebus,—1. Wild Carrot 2. Ox Eye 
Daisy. 3. Black Eye Susan 4. Bouncing Bet. - 
5. Dandelion. 6. Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 7. Goldenrod 
8. Moccasin-flower. 

The vase is hidden down by the fence-post. 

Witp Filower Puzzie Square: 1. Mullien 2. 
Sumac 3. Mallow 4. Arbutus 5. Yarrow 6. 
Thistle. 

A Rippte: Because a B comes after it. 

Worp Jumpinc: Trees, Treed, Tread, Bread, 
Broad, Brood, Broom, Bloom. 

A Conceatrp Tree: Beech. 

Puzzite Jacx’s Worp Square: 
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FLO SANG 
“FLEE, TWENTY TWO!” 
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Scribes’ Chatter 


Have you given THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Fifty-Fifty stunt? 

And have you told all your friends 
about our big summer offer, open until 
September 15? ‘The stunt was published 
in the June issue of the magazine but if 
you wish more copies, send for them. 
We have plenty on hand and there is 
no charge—except, of course, that you 
give the stunt and send us some sub- 
scriptions! There is one big reason why 
we are talking “more subscriptions” here, 
first thing. We are more sad than ever 
about having to leave out so many camp 
snapshots and so many camp stories! 
You have been splendid about sending 
them in—yet here we are again, having 
to leave them out. And here we are 
again at our old story that more sub- 
scriptions mean a larger magazine—if we 
don’t have more subscriptions, we can’t 
have a larger magazine! Round and 
round in a circle it goes! But—we are 
so certain THE AMERICAN Gir. will 
be larger, that we are asking you to send 
us from your camp this summer every- 
thing you think we could use in our 
magazine. Send us stunts—the best of 
yours, Send us descriptions of your 
camp handicraft. Other girls will en- 
joy making what you make. The rea- 
son we have had delightful things to 
make this summer is because girls Jast 
summer sent them in. Send us your 
pictures, too. We can never have enough 
of them, it seems. Send us a copy of 
your camp log or your camp newspaper. 
And by all means send us your best jokes! 
We certainly do need jokes, 

Our picture on this page this month 
is that of the thirty Casper, Wyoming 
Girl Scouts who sent in stories for our 
Pioneer Contest, two of whom won 
places. The Casper girls had this pic- 
ture taken especially for the magazine, 
with the generous cooperation of the 
photographer. Are you having Pioneer 
Day in your camp? Are you telling 
pioneer stories around your camp-fire? 
Write us all about it! And by this time 
next summer, you will all be able to 
have a book of Girl Scout pioneer 
steries. For through the generosity of 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover, the stories writ- 
ten for our AMERICAN GirRL Pioneer 
Contest are to be published in a book. 
Watch for our announcement about it! 


“Fire! Fire!” 
Prevent this cry 


CTOBER 4—10 is Fire Prevention 

Week, and there is perhaps no more 
interesting “week” to observe on the many 
we have upon our calendar. Troop Five, 
Hamilton, Ohio, had such a good time 
with their Fire Prevention plans that we 
wish to tell you about them. Perhaps you 





will wish to use them for your own troop 
in connection with Fire Prevention Day. 

Troop Five started their Fire Pre- 
vention program by visiting an Engine 
House of the Hamilton Fire Department. 
The Captain of the Engine Company 
expected the visitors, and was ready to 
answer every question about the fireman’s 
“carry,” the “net,” and other important 
parts of a fireman’s knowledge and 
equipment. Imagine the girls’ excite- 
ment when a real alarm was turned in! 
The girls saw how the indicator showed 
where the fire was. And timing the work 
of the firemen, they discovered that the 
truck went over the sill just sixteen 
seconds after the call came in. 

It was a fascinating visit and one 
which firemen in every city and town will 
gladly extend the Girl Scouts. The 
Hamilton girls learned how to jump 
into a life net, how to send in an alarm, 
and listened to the wise suggestions of 
the Captain on what to do in case of 
fire. The Captain’s chief suggestions 
were the same as those Mr. Robert S. 
Moulton, editor of the National Fire 
Prevention Society’s magazine, has sent 
to the Girl Scouts. We asked Mr. Moulton 
to give us a message about Fire Pre- 
vention to the Girl Scouts for this year’s 
Fire Prevention Week. And we know 
our President, Sarah Louise Arnold; who 
is so interested in homemaking, will be 
glad to hear that Mr. Moulton has 
written to you. “It seems to me the 
most effective work that the Girl Scouts 
can do in fire prevention, lies in house- 
keeping. It is a well recognized fact that 
good housekeepingis good fire prevention. 





The Casper, Wyo., Girl Scouts who sent in 


And one of my fire prevention mot- 
toes is, ‘A clean house seldom burns’.’ 

Which brings us to our Homemaker’s 
Badge, doesn’t it? 

By all means, have a Fire Prevention 

meeting for your troop. Perhaps it will 
be Fire Engine House hike. Or perhaps 
you will visit the engine house before- 
hand, making your Fire Prevention 
meeting one in which you see how much 
you really do know about it! Why not 
have a Fire Prevention play? You will 
find one in our new book, Girl Scout 
Ceremonies around the Year. (Price 
15c. from the National Equipment De- 
partment.) This play is called “The 
Trial of Fire’, and Oleda Schrottky 
says it can be acted in fifteen minutes. 
Or by all means give Oleda Schrottky’s 
own play. Why the Rubbish? The 
costumes are laughably funny. This is 
a short play, too, taking from fifteen to 
twenty-five minutes to produce, according 
to how many of the songs and dances you 
use. (Price 15c. from the National 
Equipment Department.) 
, Tell your Captain that if she wishes 
many good suggestions for Fire Preven- 
tion Day, she will find them in the Fire 
Prevention Day Handbook, which she may 
obtain free of charge by writing to Mr. 
R. S. Moulton, c/o The National Fire 
Protection Association, 40 Central Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Tell her to say 
she is a Girl Scout Captain. 

Meanwhile, the latest news from our 
camps is that Fifty-Fifty is the most 
popular stunt ever! The subscriptions 
are coming in flocks and droves—so 

don’t miss this big bargain yourself! 





stories for our Pioneer Contest 


—be sure to enter your letter in our new one, see page fifteen 
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AsovEe — The Pacific 
Ocean brings many en- 
trancing gifts to our 
Atascadero, Cal., Girl 
Scouts who are gather- 
ing shells for their 
nature study 


iT — At Camt 

Juliette Low, on famous 

Lootout Mountain, Ga.., 

a mountain stream pro- 

vides our Southern Girl 

Scouts with a swim- 
ming pool 


~ Be a Red Crossin 


“Every Girl Scout a\mer’ 


BeLow—/ ict@ the 
the vanquisheg tiltin 
Girl Scout Cagnstabl 


BELOw—An ice cold mountain ArovE—One of these Camp 

stream and the Santa Fé, Andrée Girl Scouts might 

N. M., Girl Scouts thinking have posed for our cover—for 

it over before they plunge in they play this water game 
there 


Betow—Land drill for the 

Junior Life Saving emblem— 

with Jackson, Miss., Girl 
Scouts learning how 


NS 
ee ty 
§ 


abt 


Shain cs OS ee: 





sunior Life Saver 


aumer’’—are you one? 





Lert—With real skill 

our Schuylkill Haven, 

Pa., girls built this camp 

swimming crib in deep 

water, where beginners 

may learn to swim in 
safety 


AsovE—Diving, an art 
achieved each year by 
thousands of Girl 
Scouts, is here being 
demonstrated by Brad- 
ford, Pa,, Girl Scouts 


in their camp 


the splash of 
tilting match, 
1 nstable, Mass. 


Asove — “One-two-three-go!”’ 
No day is more popular than 


Betow — These Harrisburg, 
Pa., girls must have studied 


Betow—“The Schaeffer Me- N.Y. 
thod”’ — familiar words and 
familiar deed to every Girl 
Scout who becomes a Life 
Sa:er in Saginaw, Mich. 


> 
‘i 
—— ; _, ~ water sports day at our Girl our booklet, “Life Saving,” 
Scout camp, Summit Lake, obtained from Headquarters 
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(Continued from page 7) 

The sound of their steps outside had 
set him trembling as though with ague 
in spite of the fact that the supper fire 
still glowed on the hearth. 

“You ain’t found nobody?” he asked 
in great relief at seeing them alone. 

“No. Got out the way he came in I 
suppose. Give me some supper now— 
spies don’t keep me from getting hungry.” 

As Anthony ate the two young people 
discussed the situation. The boy felt 
fully convinced that the officer who had 
come to see about the grilles only used 
this as an excuse to get into the house 
to look over the situation and see who 
was there, 

“They won’t get our grilles if I have 
anything to do with it!” he exclaimed, 
coming down on the table with his fist 
so emphatically that the candle sputtered. 

“Oh, do you really think we could 
keep them—and—and not be called un- 
patriotic?” exclaimed Jeanne, her eyes 
lighting in relief and joy. “Sergeant 
Matthews said these grilles would com- 
plete the amount of iron he had been 
sent out to get.” 

“Um-well, there just might be a 
chance that he is square. It will put us 
in a bad light if we don’t send what 
Mother promised. When are they going 
to send for ’em?” 

“Tomorrow morning. He said he had 
‘to turn in a certain number of pounds 
tomorrow morning.” 

“A certain number of pounds,” re- 
peated Anthony. His eyes narrowed 
thoughtfully, and then he exclaimed, 
“Then any kind of iron will do! I— 
I believe we can save the grilles yet, 
Jeanne! Down in the basement there 
are lots of old broken anchors and cables 
Pah’s left there for ages. One sort of 
iron ought to do as well as another.” 

“Then we'll send that!” exclaimed 
Jeanne joyously. “If Sergeant Mat- 
thews is a true patriot and really serv- 
ing our country, then we won’t run the 
risk of being called unpatriotic. Do you 
know where the old iron is? Come, let’s 
find it now! Oh, I couldn’t bear the 
thought of giving up our beautiful gril- 
les, and I know it is breaking Mother’s 
heart, too.” 

Anthony picked up the lantern and led 
the way down the basement steps and 
into the dark, cool room under the 
servant’s quarters, Here Captain 
Beauvais had stored from time to time 
queer things he had brought in on his 
schooner, as wheels and anchors, cables 
and canvas that he thought some day he 
might find useful. Thoughts of the 
recent visitor made Jeanne stick close 
to her brother’s side. Half way across 
the brick floor Anthony came to a sud- 
den stop. 

“Look,” he breathed, “that old sea 
chest has been opened!” 

“Then the spy must have been here! 
Maybe he’s here now!” 

It was possible that someone was hid- 
ing in the room. Anthony hung the 
lantern over the tilted end of a broken 
anchor, and picking up a rusty marlin- 
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The Capture 


spike from the pile of junk, handed it 
to his sister. Then he armed himself 
with a bar of iron. 

“Now, we'll see if he’s here,” he said 
in a hoarse whisper. 

Terrified, yet too brave to leave the 
place without a thorough search, they 
tiptoed about, examining every shadowy 
box and junk heap. No one was there. 
They found conclusive evidence, how- 
ever, that the room had been visited. 
Dust had been shaken from the tops of 
two old chests, and a third left open. 
Before the gaping chest they paused, 
wondering what the intruder had come 
for, and if he had been successful. They 
were standing consulting in tense whisp- 
ers when presently Jeanne caught An- 
thony’s arm, and looking into his face 
she breathed, “I hear someone coming 
—is—is it outside?” 

Anthony lifted his head and listened. 
Unmistakably they could hear ap- 
proaching footsteps, muffled as though 
through thick walls, It was not Jacob 
—they could hear him, too, moving above 
them as he cleared away the supper 
things. After a moment Anthony took a 
noiseless step toward the south wall of 
the room. The girl, watching his every 
movement, saw an understanding look 
flash into his face. 

“The secret passage there! Some- 
one’s coming that way! Quick, help me 
block the door!” 

Jeanne did not understand. She had 
never heard of a secret passage here, but 
there was no time for question and she 
rushed to her brother’s assistance. Re- 
gardless of the noise now, they shoved 
one of the heavy chests against a space 
in the center of the south wall, then 
tilted a broken anchor over it, forming 
a secure wedge. he steps had ceased 
when they paused to listen again, but 
suddenly a crack appeared in the rough 
surface of the wall. 

“Look he’s touched the spring of the 
secret door!” whispered Anthony. “He'll 
never get out though.” 

“Tt’s—it’s the spy,” gasped Jeanne. 

“Whoever he is, he’s no business on 
our place. Here, help me get this other 
chest against the wall.” After a mo- 
ment he grunted, “There now, we'll 
bank all the old iron around it, and he’ll 
have to be a regular Samson to get out.” 

While they were shifting the junk pile 
old Jacob came shuffling in. The 
candle in his shaking hand touched his 
wet, ebony face with grotesque high- 
lights. When he learned that they had 
trapped a man in the passage he sat 
heavily down on a box and groaned over 
and over, “Gawd he’p us!” 

“Now I guess we can leave without 
his getting out,” said Anthony with satis- 
faction at last. 

“He must have come in,” said Jeanne 
when they returned to the kitchen, 
“when I was sitting on the piazza with 
Elizabeth, and Jacob was upstairs tak- 
ing down the grilles.” 

“Tt’s certainly someone who’s seen the 
plans of the house with all the secret 
passages,” mused Anthony. 


“Why I didn’t even know there was 
a passage back from the cellar. Can’t 
he get out the other end?” 

“Hardly,” grunted Anthony with 
satisfaction. “It’s closed up. It used to 
open near that live oak by the creek, but 
you know Pah sold off those marsh lots 
last year, and since they’ve been filling in 
it’s closed the passage. Now I figure 
that whoever is down there doesn’t know 
much about the lay of the land around 
here, or he never would have gone into 
the passage hoping to get out the other 
way.” 

“Maybe there was something in there 
he wanted to get.” 

“There’s nothing in it. Pah took me 
there before he went to sea this last 
time. Said I was to take you all there 
in case there was any trouble with the 
British before he got back. No, I think 
that man was after something in one 
of those chests—he looked in ’em all.” 

“Wonder what he did get.” 

“If you’re so anxious to know why 
don’t you go down there and _ search 
him,” retorted Anthony sarcastically. 

Jacob had gone into the servant's 
quarters, but at that moment he re- 
turned with an old quilt over his arm on 
which the tilted candle was steadily 
dripping. 

“Ay’ll jus’ go "long in de house wid 
yall an’ amake me a pallet in d’upstairs 
hall. If dat man gits in it'll take more’n 
Mars Anth’ny to handle ’im.” 

“Sure, Jacob, come along,” said Je- 
anne, instantly seeing through the old 
man’s pathetic subterfuge. He was 
afraid, yet tremulously anxious that 
they should look to him as their pro- 
tector. “We wouldn’t dare stay alone 
tonight without you.” 

In spite of the fact that they barri- 
caded every entrance securely enough to 
keep out a dozen spies Jeanne could not 
get to sleep. The breathless heat was 
almost unbearable, and several times 
she padded in her bare feet to the open 
window for air. Across the bay twin- 
kled the lights of the British war ships. 
In the light hush life took on an aspect 
of unreality—a cruel nightmare it all 
seemed. Not till the cool hour just 
before dawn did she forget herself, and 
then it seemed she had been sleeping 
only a few minutes when she heard some- 
one knocking excitedly on her door. 

“Jeanne, get up!” It was Anthony, 
and the girl’s first thought was that 
the spy had broken into the house. But 
the trouble proved to be of another kind. 
“The British war ships are under sail 
and moving closer to the fort! I can see 
them from my window!” 

He waited to tell no more, but rushed 
back to watch, while Jeanne hurried 
into her clothes. From her brother’s 
room on the third floor they could see 
the British men-of-war moving before a 
gentle southwest breeze towards the 
fort. That was the beginning of a day, 
every hour of which was indelibly im- 
pressed on Jeanne Beauvais’ mind as 

(Continued on page 30) 


new serial is a mystery serial—see October 
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Cantilever Stores 


Cat this out for reference 
Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade (Main&Market) 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 65 Colum- 

bia St., (Cor. N. ——_ 
Allentown—955 Hamilton 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302" Tith Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcad 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (Near 

Shelburne) 

altimore—316 North Charles St. 
Binghamwn—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—319 North 20th St. 
Boston—109 Newbury St.Cor.Clarendon St. 
Bridgeport—1025 Main S8t., (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St., (Hanover Pl.) 
Bulfalo—641 Main St. (above Chippewa St.) 
Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 
Cedar-Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryen St. 
162 N. State St. (3rd fir. 
Butler Bldg.) 
Chicago— = Leland (near Bway.) 
6410 Cottage Grove Ave. 
(Woodlawn) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Medical Arts Bidg. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Decatur—Raupp & Son 
Denver—224 Foster = 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe 
Detroit—2038 Park Av. (at Elisabeth St.) 
Duluth—107 W. Ist St. (ar. 1st ave. W.) 
Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310 8. 3rd St. (near Main 
Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main Bt, 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons 
Fresno—The Bootery 
Grand ae  ~ eeaed Co. 
Greenville—Pollock 
Harrisburg—217 No. 2nd St. 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. . 
Holyoke—Thos. 8S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Comm. Bldg. a 1r ~ 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diell 
Indianapolis—L. 8S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Opp. Seminole Hotel 











Scheome—te bal oo io Happy feet are those that are always up-and-doing, ready to take 

Se hy yee you along woodland trails and country roads by day. And when 
ington, Ky--Dentom, ‘Ross, Todd Co. night comes, such feet are not tired. They do not spoil your fun 

Fincofn Mager Bros. St. (Pugh Bldg.) or make a grouch. Girl Scouts above all need happy feet for if 

Los “Angeles—728 Hill 8t * _ their feet lag they cannot enjoy all the pleasant out-door activities 

lamell—The Bon, Marche : that Girl Scout life offers. 

acon—Macon 0. ? P 2 A “ 

ee aes Oo. Your feet will be as unhappy in some shoes, as wild birds in a 

we yy th cage. But in Cantilever Shoes your feet are always active and 

oe ey comfortable. These flexible shoes are the next thing to an Indian's 

a Saas Se moccasins. They give you the foot freedom that Nature intends, 

MO! eo— B, ° . . . 

Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons and encourage a natural, tireless stride that carries you over the 

Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd _ floor) a ’ rs 

New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop ground with the graceful swing of a seasoned woodsman. 

New Haven—190 Orange St. (near Court) 2 . ar Th 

Rew Chee ane Se You will like Cantilevers for school or for Scout activities. ey 

2950 Third Ave. (152d St.) are well made shoes that will stand up under hard wear and look 


New York— 13 John st. , Be Bway 
& = 


niiettemsteiacall well on your feet. 


—— 4 
Oakland—516-15th Be (ODD. City Hall) 


Omaha—1708 Howard St. The Cantilever oxford pictured above is a much favored style 
Pasealo-4 Lexincton Ave {at Erte Depot) with Girl Scouts. Natural, boyish lines, a low flat heel and a 
Peora 108 Jefferson Bt. (Lehmann Bldg.) flexible arch which harmonizes with every foot movement give your 
Plisbunth--The Rosenbaum Co. feet all-day comfort. Your foot muscles can build up springy 
Portion. be Pelmer ves Oe. strength in a shoe like this. 

Portland, Ore.—3822 Washington 8t. ; : ? 1 
Pourhbecpsie—Loute Schenbesget Cantilever Shoes are made in attractive styles but always along 
Providence—The Boston Store r : 

—— ° graceful, natural lines. They are good looking shoes. There are 
Roanoke—I_ Bachrach Shee Co. some splendid oxford styles and a variety of modish 

Rochester—257 Main St. E. (3rd_ floor) a 

Bt. Joneph, Mo.—216 N. Tih (Arcade Bld.) pumps for dress wear which are both comfortable and 

St. Louls—5S16 Arcade Bide. (opp. P. 0.) e > 

St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) effective in style. 


noe ama ee Lay 
Salt Take City_-Walker Broa, Co. If none of the stores at the left is near you, write 
Ran Francisco 12?" Stockton’ Bt. the manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 429 Willough- 


aaa i le by Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for the address of a Canti- 
Sous City The Pelletier, Co. lever dealer who is more conveniently located. 


South Bend—Elisworth Store 
rent 





lefferson St. 
——- 8. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust 
Bldg 


ie 
Tolnte Tefate & Koch Co. 
Trenton—F M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Trov—385 Third St. (29nd flosr) 
Tulsa—T.von’s Shoe Rtore 
Titfean—28 & 89 Riandina St., cor. Tnfon 
Washineton—1819 F Street (2nd Floor) 
Witkes-Rarre—M. F. Murray 
Wilmington. Del.—Kennard-Pvie Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Os. ° 
Yonkers—22 Main &t. 
Youngstown—B. MeManna 


Agencies in 447 other cities 
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(Continued from page 28) 

long as she lived. During the morning 
the thunder of the first shot came echoing 
across the water, and continued at inter- 
vals throughout the day. Many people 
thronged to the defenses along the 
water front to watch the outcome, and 
young Anthony Beauvais was among 
them. Once he returned to the house 
to inform them that it was thought that 
three of the British ships had run on a 
bar. But there were many others still 
left. What would become of them if the 
palmetto was battered down and the way 
opened to the city? 

Jeanne thought of the secret passage 
retreat, but they could not go there with 
an enemy in it, who was probably armed, 
If there were only someone whom they 
might trust to help them make a real 
prisoner of him! But Captain Beauvais 
had made his son promise to keep the 
passage a secret from even his closest 
friend. What they were to do about 
the captive the girl had no idea. During 
the morning she and Jacob had let down 
food and water through a grating which 
Anthony showed them behind the ivy of 
the garden wall. 

“That’s for ventilation,’ he had ex- 
plained. “Pah said if we took down 
plenty of food we ought to be able to 
live there comfortably for a long time 
even if the Red coats burned the house 
and camped above us. 

During the afternoon Jeanne helped 
her mother into her clothes, and they 
waited ready to flee at a moment’s notice. 
With the return of dayiight Jacob’s 
courage had been renewed and he 
went about gathering up the silver 
and small treasures of the house. These 
he buried under the low-branched cape 
jasmine in the garden. 

Through the sultry heat the anxious 
family watched, as did every other family 
in Charles Town that day, fear and 
hope contending for mastery. In the 
late afternoon Anthony came in with the 
news that the fort was standing the as- 
sault nobly and that victory seemed 
certain. It was not until after the sun 
had set, however, that the British ceased 
their fire, admitting their defeat. After 
the day of cannonading the silence that 
settled over the bay and smoking fort 
was like a death pall. But joy filled 
the hearts of the people of Charles Town 
when they learned that the British ships 
had slipped quietly away from the fort 











UNEEDA GRAHAMS sit up there 
Beside our mother’s reading chair, 
And as each chapter is begun 
We all can eat another one. 
“Tomorrow night,” said sister Mary, 
““Won’t you read the dictionary?” 


Uneepa GraHaM CRACKERS will tell you more about goodness in one bite 
than you could learn in twenty looks into the dictionary. 


Tell Mother to get a supply of these crackers from the grocer—and 
tell her to be sure to order UNEEDA GRAHAM CRACKERS—the kind made by 
“Uneeda Bakers.” 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 
**Uneeda Bakers”’ 















HOOT MON! 


Baise funds for your Girl Scout Troop, 
‘Christian Endeavor, Sunday School, High 
School or Church Societies, selling deli- 
Scotmints. 


Six flavors, Pepper- 


Scotmints. 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 

We extend 30 days’ eredit, ship any 
quantity and any assortment of flavors, 
iby express or parce] post prepaid. - 











For 320 For 506 For 1,000 
Pkgs. Pkgs Pkes. 
Bele BB cccccccccccccccccccce $16.00 $25.00 $50.00 
Casts your treop ............6. 9.00 13.50 26.00 
YOUB PROFIT ...........+++- $ 7.00 $11.50 $24.00 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc. ¢.5.-9 Jersey City, N. J. 


Clip or Copy and Mall NOW 
Help Your Captain 

RCOTMINTS CO., INC. 
Desk G.S.-9, Jersey City, N.J. 
HELP YOUR CAPTAIN 

__. SETTLE packages of Scot- 
mints (express charges prepaid): 
aomeie Licorice 
cates Cinnamon 
MAME ..cccccccccccccccccccccce 
Captain .....ccceccccccceccvcccs 
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on the ebb tide. 

By daylight the next morning news had 
been brought from the fort to the town 
of the outstanding features of that vic- 
tory. Those who had doubted the wis- 
dom of Moultrie in building a fort of 
palmetto logs now sang his praises. Every 
one wanted to claim friendship or ac- 
quaintance with the brave young Jasper 
who had saved the flag in the face of 
the enemy’s fire. Speculation ran high 
when it was learned that the British 
had known so little of the shoals and 
bars of the harbor that some of the ships 
had run aground, and that Sir Henry 

(Continued on page 32) 
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OU can change the color of 
your room furnishings so 
beautifully with SUNSET 
that they will seem 
like new material. 







Make Your Own Room Bright and Gay 
With Sunset 


muslin and fine 
quality cheesecloth. 
The former looks 
like French Linen 
and the latter like 





Give your window 
draperies an in- eS ty <y ‘ dyed in lovely 
viting look witha _ | a ig fe vio aX SUNSET colors. 
bright fresh color. (4/A . Si All >7- 7\\\ Either material 
Dye couch pillows j&/{/- ~ makes smart-look- 


French Voile when 


gay contrasting col- {| \A, ing bedspreads, 
y) ANY 

ors —they’re gor- §| Fas dresser scarfs, sash 

geous against a ‘| “2% curtains, door hang- 






cover of deep, rich 
shade. Even grass rugs 


and matting look crisply SET’S beautiful colors, and how 
new when you cover them 


; ? : le iy easy it is to use them—and how 
over with SUNSET Light [/ 4 clean! SUNSET is fast in all col- 
Green. VY ors for all fabrics, but it does not 

Again: Fascinating patterns are easily stain hands or harm utensils. Ask in 
made by tie-dyeing with SUNSET on drug, department and general stores to 
inexpensive fabrics such as unbleached see SUNSET Color Card. 


SUNSET Soap Dyes 


ings, etc. 


You'll be delighted with SUN- 
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Use Sunset Dyes to give your faded 


or worn-looking uniforms a good 
khaki color. Sunset is clean and 
easy to use, costs only a few cents. 


You'll be proud of the _ results. 











NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


Department 83 
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The girl 


you'd like to be 





A good sport, isn’t she? Full 
of pep. Brimming with vital- 
ity. Ringleader in each new 
undertaking. Enjoys every 
moment of life. 


To be like her, you must 
have her 4ealth. Watch your 
diet and—especially —take 
plenty of milk, tor milk is your 
most important food while 
you are growing. 


If you don’t care for plain 
milk, take it in these delightful 
Borden ways: — 

Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. Delicious because it’s sweet- 
ened. Take it regularly if you are 
underweight. Thousands of girls 
and boys are growing strong on it. 


Borden’s Malted Milk. You'll 
never tire of it. Plain or flavored. 
Hot or cold. Make it at home, and 
order it at the soda fountain. 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk. For 
rich, creamy cooking — with least 
work and waste. Especially easy 
to use in camp. 

The Borden Company is the 
oldest and largest manufac- 
turer of milk products in the 
world. Borden’s stands for 
purity, flavor and quality. 


Get the best and you'll get 


Bordens 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building 350 Madison Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 




















The Capture 


(Continued from page 30) 


Clinton had been unable to march his 
men across from Long Island because 
the inlet proved to be seven feet deep 
at low tide. Surely they should have 
had maps or made soundings before the 
battle, People talked in awed tones of 
what the result might have been had not 
these mistakes been made. 

It was while they were in the drawing 
room on the second floor listening to 
Anthony’s account of the battle as he 
had gathered it on the streets and about 
the docks, that little Elizabeth turned 
from the window with a joyous cry. 

“Pah’s ship is coming! I see the 
Bonnie Jeanne!” she exclaimed dancing 
across the room and leading her mother 
to the window. They were all there in 
a moment. It was the Bonnie Jeanne 
gliding into the harbor! The tide that 
had taken their enemies away on its ebb 
was bringing their father home on the 
flood. ‘The gloom that had filled their 
hearts the day before was now replaced 
by joy. Suddenly as Jeanne rushed about 
making the house ready for her father’s 
return she stopped short. So much had 
happened that morning that she had 
scarcely had time to think of the prisoner 
in the passage. What would her fa- 
ther think of it all? 

In less than an hour after they first 
saw the sails nearing the docks Captain 
Beauvais was with his family, over- 
joyed to find them unharmed. He had 
not been in the house many minutes 
before Jeanne had told him the story of 
their prisoner in the passage. 

“It was something in one of the old 
chests of yours he was after,” Anthony 
put in. “We found one open and the 
others had been searched.” 

“Let’s have a look at him” said the 
captain rising. 

They did not have to wait long before 
Captain Beauvais and Anthony returned. 


In the boy’s hand was a yellow crump- 
led paper which he waved triumphantly 
as he rushed across the room toward 
Jeanne. 

“He didn’t harm either of you, did 
he?” asked Jeanne’s mother, who had 
waited silently. 

“Oh no, he was only armed with a 
big knife and we got that, and then 
locked him up in the carriage house,” 
replied the captain. 

“What'd he come for?” asked Jeanne. 

“This old map of soundings that fa- 
ther made of the harbor!” 

“Our prisoner proves to be an old 
sailor discharged along with Matthews 
and several others for attempted mu- 
tiny on my last trip,” explained Captain 
Beauvais. “They were with me when 
I made this map of the shoals and inlets 
about the harbor. It’s quite evident that 
the two of them have been working 
secretly with the Red Coats—in fact i 
heard this morning that Matthews had 
been arrested for treason. This O’- 
Mallory who’s out there in our carriage 
house was one of the men who stored 
those chests in the cellar for me. He 
probably thought that copies of those 
old maps were in one of them. As for 
the secret passages—plans of the house 
that I had aboard ship disappeared dur- 
ing that last trip with O’-Mallory and 
I guess he was the one who got them.” 

“Pah, do you suppose—do you suppose 
he came here to get those maps for the 
British war ships?” asked Jeanne eagerly. 

“IT feel quite certain he did. The 
British have been waiting a long time 
for something—and if they’d had those 
maps and soundings they never would 
have made the two big mistakes they 
did in the fighting. 

“Then we did do something towards 
helping win that battle,” said Jeanne, 
looking happily at Anthony. 











Baco,BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped 
Parcel Post. A wide assortment 
of highly concentrated colors 
requirement. 
Used generally by. artists and 
commercial houses. Write for 


covering every 


list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


450 West 37th Street 
New York City 


Department 10. 














Pompadour and the 
Bird in the Bush 


® (Continued from page 14) 


thought of course. But no, it was not 
Pompadour. It was his wild, shy lady, 
“the bird in the bush.” I rushed out in 
time to see the same slinking yellow cat 
climbing up through the low branches of 
the pepper tree. I ran ‘to the rescue, 
followed closely by Mrs. Pompadour, 
who had realized the need of an ally, 
and who in the moment of her babies’ 
peril had overcome her fear and distrust 
of humanity. One of the babies I 
rescued,—the other one had already been 
sacrificed to the appetite of the hungry 
yellow cat. 

So history repeated itself. We raised 
Pompadour Junior according to the very 


Earn our handsome premiums 


same tactics we had employed with his 
father—with a slight difference, however. 
Pompadour was perfectly willing for us 
to feed his child. Indeed he thought it 
right and proper that we should feed him 
at the same time we fed his son and heir. 
A curious spectacle indeed! A full grown 
mocking-bird, and a little pin feathered 
fledgling sitting side by side, demanding 
food with open mouths and quivering 
wings! 

As for Pompadour Junior, the greedy 
youngster, he too is now grown up. He 
thinks he owns the neighborhood. We 
are permitted to remain in this house 
merely by his courtesy. He patrols the 
air lanes above us and keeps a watchful 
eye on cats, dogs and unknown mocking- 
birds. Sometime he too will bring home 
a bride. What a queer family the young 
lady mocking-bird will think she has 
married into! 
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The Lone Scout Who Was Not Lonely 


(Continued from page 11) 


minutes out of a scheduled run meant 
to “those folks down in the cities.” 
Knowing nothing of cities she could not 
have understood what the loss of five 
minutes meant in their great hustle and 
strife. She had nothing in her own 
simple life to help her comprehend why 
a drummer who made the trip between 
San Francisco and Ogden, usually on 
Tuesdays and Fridays when Mr. Tim 
drove the big engine, should become so 
exasperated at the little delays at Kim- 
ball’s Curve as to finally report them 
to “someone who ought to know.” The 
complaint had been duly filed against 
Timothy O’Connor and justified when 
he made the last stop to say “goodby” 
to her. 

For that parting visit he had been 
summoned before the High Executive. 
Nelia would have been astonished and 
would have felt very important if she 
could have heard her own name men- 
tioned in the impressive office. When the 
High Executive coldly demanded an “ex- 
planation,” Mr. Tim told him about the 
little girl in the lonely cabin. But the 
High Executive was not in the least 
moved, for he had long ago learned to 
steel himself against anything that 
threatened rigid discipline. That doubt- 
less was why he was a High Executive. 

“You’ve been a railroad man too long, 
O’Connor, to think that any such pretty 
story can justify your highhandedness, 
For the present I’m not going to do any- 
thing more than reprimand you. But re- 
member, please, that your only job is to 
see that 31 runs on schedule.” He turned 
his back then on the big engineer but 
not before he caught a look in Tim 
O’Connor’s eyes that made him feel 
vaguely uncomfortable—as though he 
were missing something important. 

For three weeks 31 ran on schedule. 
And that schedule was as hard for Mr. 
Tim O’Connor as for Nelia. All the 
way up the mountain and as he passed 
the cabin he whistled loudly until his 
passengers covered their ears; he always 
waved and Nelia stood near the track and 
waved back and sometimes the threw 
things from the cab to her. But it was 
not the same. He went on, muttering 
against the High Executive in particular 
and cranky passengers in general, and 
she went back to the cabin wishing the 
train did not go by quite so fast and 
that the mountains were not so close! 

Now the High Executive could not 
get out of his mind that look Tim 
O’Connor had given him. He got to 
thinking that it had spelled defiance. 
Probably already the engineer was back 
to his soft practices. Well, he’d see for 
himself. Discipline meant efficiency. He 
had to go to Ogden and he’d take O’- 
Connor’s run. He’d slip on to the train 
unobserved; if he were going sleuthing 
he must not do it openly, so that the 
engineer could be forewarned. 

That day Nelia, bored by her self- 
imposed tasks, had walked early down to 
the tracks and along them picking her 


way carefully, for it is not easy to walk 
railway ties on crutches. She carried 
her beloved semaphore flag, intending 
to wigwag “hello” to Mr. Tim as he | 
went by. | 

Suddenly her downcast eyes saw with | 
a shock of horror that the shining rails | 
had spread! She knew in an instant the | 
danger that meant to 31, due in less | 
than a half hour! Her beloved Mr. | 
Tim! She looked wildly about, thea | 
turned from the horror of the canyon | 
gaping below her. She could not pos- 
sibly get to Gallop even if she walked 
the ties ever so fast—and, anyway, there , 
was that stretch of high trestle. Nor | 
was there anyone within three miles to | 
send with a warning. 

She breathed a queer little prayer. It 
was “Oh, Mr. Tim!” And then she 
remembered all Mr. Tim’s passengers | 
who put themselves in his care so trust- | 
ingly. There was only herself, a useless | 
lame girl, between that trust and di- | 
saster. 

At this moment the train whistled in | 
the canyon. It was on time. She shut 
her eyes with a cold, gripping fear. But 
as she opened them they fell on the 
semaphore flag which she was clutching 
against her crutch. 

Why, she could flag the train! Of 
course! Suddenly she was strong and 
alive—and useful! She’d hurry down the 
grade to the bend where Mr. Tim could 
see her a long way off and she’d flag, 
“Stop train! Stop train!” She’d stand 
square on the track where he must see 
her. 

She was hobbling along as she thought 
it all out. Her crutch caught in a tie 
and she wrenched it away with her new 
strength. She stumbled and pitched 
furward, steadied herself instantly and 
pressed on. Her eyes were on the bend 
ahead, strained to it, her ears strained 
to that puff-puffing coming up the 
mountainside; her heart missed one beat 
and quickened two. 

When she reached the bend she could 
see the train half way up the side of the 
canyon, steadily climbing. She stood still 
ane took a long breath. She was in 
time. She practised the signal. The 
train came nearer. It crossed the trestle. 

But what if Mr. Tim had forgotten 
her signal? And, worse, what if he were 
not on this run? That thought sent a 
chill through her. Some stranger guiding 
that iron steed might not heed her 
warning! But she’d stand on the track, 
she’d make them stop. If they ground 
her body they’d have to stop! Not a 
thought calculated to keep courage 
aflazme!' But Nelia had to think only 
of the menace of those spread rails to 
stand steady. When she was certain 
Mr. Tim could see her she began to 
wigwag, “Stop train! Stop train!” 

On the engine came and feverishly 
the girl waved her small flag. Why 
didn’t he see her! To her overstrained 
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(Continued on page 34) 





“Keds are best” 


says this woman 
tennis star 


FAMOUS woman tennis 

player—writing from Ber- 
muda after the tournament 
there—says: ‘‘Keds are the best 
thing I ever wore on hard 
courts.” 


Other leading athletes have 
similar opinions—for last year 17 
world and national champion- 
ships for men and women were 
won on Keds! 


Keds are built for the hardest 
sports use and their sturdy con- 
struction and cool canvas uppers 
make them ideal for all vacation 
wear—for games, hikes, and 
camping. 


‘ 


You can get Keds in many styles—and 
at prices from $1.25 to $4.50. But re- 
member — Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company, and 
the name Keds is on every real Keds 
shoe. Look for the name! 

Our Keds Hand-book of Sport gives 
information on games, sports, camping 
and dozens of other subjects. Sent free if 


you address Dept..890, 1790. 
Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 








eral wear as well 
for sports. 


g They are not Keds 


unless the name Keds 
is on the shoe 


Enter: Jane Dyke, our Boarding School heroine in October 


‘A Keds oxford model 
—designed for gen- 


as 
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The 


new freedom 


from kitchen worry and household care 
—a ready-cooked, ready-to-serve, easily 
digested food for any meal— Shredded 
Wheat with milk or cream, or with 
fruits in season. A delicious, well- 
balanced meal for growing children, 
full of bone-building, muscle-making 
material in a digestible form. So 
strengthening and so easy to serve. 
Delicious with milk or cream, or fruits. 


Shredded 








‘Most food for 
































Your 


Tenderfoot Pin 


The shining golden trefoil may gleam 
on every necktie, because it is within 
the reach of all. Every Girl Scout 
may show she is a Girl Scout because 
every Girl Scout can afford to buy 
a pin. 

Comes in the following styles and 
prices: 








10K Gold (safety catch $3.00 

Gold filled (safety catch) 75 

Midget gold filled -50 

New plain type 15 

Old style plain pin 08 
Order from 


National Equipment Department, Girl Scouts, Inc. 


670 Lexington Avenue 


New York City, N. Y. 











The Lone Scout Who 
Was Not Lonely 


(Continued from page 32) 


mind the engine was upon her; something 
terrible and black inside of her threatened 
her. She beat it back. She cried aloud, 
“Stop train! Stop train! Oh, Mr. Tim! 
Stop!” 

Then came a sharp whistle and a grind- 
ing of brakes. Nelia saw someone jump 
from the cab of the engine and several 
others from the train. She leaned limply 
on her crutches. Her flag fluttered to 
the ground. 

There they were—Mr. Tim and Pete 
and Mr. Cary and some others, among 
them a tall important personage who 
stalked ahead as though he were very 
angry. Mr. Tim reached her first and 
she fell into his arms, sobbing: 

“The rails—are—broken—up beyond. 
I—I—” And then she fainted away. 

* * * 

A week later a special train brought 
several important looking men to Kim- 
ball’s Curve. Among them was the High 
Executive. After they had explored 
every inch of the track and had stood 
staring out over the canyon in a 
calculating way the High Executive 
climbed to the cabin and told Nelia why 
they had come. 

He began by telling Nelia that the 
company would never forget what she 
had done, and that he had spent the 
entire week since her brave deed trying 
to think out the best way to repay her. 
He wanted to think it out himself, but 
he did not explain that that was because 
he had so misunderstood that look O’- 
Connor had given him that day in his 
ofice. And the plan he had finally 
formulated was to establish a lookout 
platform at Kimball’s Curve where the 
through trains could stop five or ten 
minutes on every run to permit the pas- 
sengers to enjoy the beauty of the 
mountains and canyons. And the com- 
pany would build a spacious platform 
next to the track where the passengers 
could walk and they would construct a 
pretty tea house where the passengers 
could purchase postal cards and sou- 
venirs of the spot. Did Nelia think the 
company could hire her mother and her 
to take charge of this tea house? 

Nelia could not answer—it was all too 
exciting to grasp at once. The big engine 
stopping every day, passengers getting 
out, walking up and down and buying 
things from her, talking to her and 
telling her where they were from. And 
oh, perhaps some of these passengers 
would be Girl Scouts! 

She jerked herself back to the realiza- 
tion that the High Executive was wait- 
ing—a little anxiously—for her answer. 
She made a sound—more a laugh than 
a word. But he knew by her eyes how 
much she liked his plan. 

Then he took a small box’ from his 
pocket and opened it, revealing a gold 
wrist watch. 

“And this is just to tell you when 
your Mr, Tim will be coming along”. 

Oh, she. could never be lonely again! 


Free—your Girl Scout Equipment—see our cover 
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Girl Scout Registration Song 




















Words by Birdsall Otis Edey Tune—Version of English Folk Song 
(Continued from page 18) 4 oe — welt So = ee 
. ° ms | 
(Following the placing of the -—_—<| fal — 
coins and the formation of the ‘J “ 
Tenderfoot pin outside the G. a Ss oe dy on ine. aie 
S., the troop should sing the kis «© & Wel ae aon ca fe 
“Registration Song,” which they =} Twas on a ora”) om 
have previously learned.) 6. Now it is Reg- is- tra-tion day, My 
(During the singing of th _ PXx—; + as on =| 








song, the girls may march _—_—_—_————— 
around if they wish. At the - , 









































close of the singing, they should Q) mem— ber — ship “eae ing My 
. ° A . 43) 1 my flag was draw— in oe 
be in their original places, i. e., (4) I took - et &— os — 
Pog | ~ amdtater fF— 5 =wmnkene 2 Fe 
oot Fin. 
Captain: Let us say our ravi ss T K — 
promise. 
Promise. (1) knew-— that I —_ would 
(Sing some patriotic song.) (2) laws——. ~— and pro ——— =—s les 
(The Patrol having the high- 2 — heal whip—ping ont 
est marks might have the honor a: —_ —o oo 
of going with the Captain to 
get the money order or of mail- t 
ing the letter with registrations GE — = — - x 
to the national office.) oe it tx. | ae ee 





Already troops have discov- @) learn — 
be 4 en— er 
ered what fun it is to have a (4) bina — 





foot in eve ry sort of 








ing in ev- "ry sort ¢ 
; H (S) quak _ ing in ev- : sort 
Registration Day and to use {fj} gk ts a= aoa & 





the ceremony. And Miss Dor- 
othy M. Lyons, Captain of 


ing the way that they should 


troop fifteen, Newport, Rhode Island, Court of Honor planned for Registration 
has written the following: Day with special games and a treasure 


“I want to tell you how much the punt. 


Registration Ceremony meant in our “But it was the ceremony which made 


troop. Last year, we decided to “be 4. realize what our dues were all 
prepared” with our dues and to get As we rehearsed the registration 


about. 
song, 


started early. Each girl had a small we talked of National Headquarters and 


envelope in which she saved five cents 
a week for ten weeks. We had a patrol 
contest and there was keen competition, 
with progress recorded on a chart. Our 





















































what it means to the girls of our country. 
We talked about the people there and 
the work they do. It helped us to under- 
stand why we had been saving for our 
dues. It aroused our loyalty 
and made us more proud than 


rt | am 4 vy) ° 
o . i SJ ever to belong to such an organi- 
(1). play, 1 knew —- that I would zation. 
(2) go, — find- ing the names we ‘a = ‘ D 
vy, 1 dev oy sttipes When __iReg stration ay 
way, —~ ee} —_— shank, it . : 
(S) way, I pass'd — = — as came every girl was ready with 
(6) sea,- To smile — and sing will her dues. It seemed like magic. 
e— > t -—f + And we enjoyed our Registra- 
tion Day so much that we are 
[~4 . . 
(1) want to be the kind of ‘ ims eg already looking forward to our 
(2) all should know —— Pres---i—— dent, ‘Gov——er——nor - next one ” 
4 — at true my —— all in —— their a 
w = line too —— good — square knot —— that 
(5) here I stand vad = bee . So by all means plan to have 
(6) be our aim to be —— good Scouts— and q Registration Day, and, if 
t =| your dues are to be paid sev- 
o A bal BR RK by Bi 4 
es ——s—w eral months from now, decide 
. tev . ¢ i 
ou are going to earn 
(1) Scout ——. shouldbe —— March ing a—long with the Just how y 8 8 f h 
(2) all in * a row -— March——ing a——long with the them. Of course, one oO the 
(3) field { bl Mesch——ing long with th : Sat 
—_ oO ue —— March——ing a——long with the - 
(4) won't —- un—do ——/March——ing alone with the easiest and best ways is to join 
(3) betp ing hand ——~ Read——y to march with the the Earn-Your-Own Club of 
eed fame An marc —— ——iong wi 
ant iP eat ; . Tue American Girt. Every 
T = a r J member of this club’ earns 











(1) rank and file 

















—t#} money with each new subscrip- 
— March——ing a——tong with the tion she secures—and so by 


(2) rank and file March——ing a——long with the . ° .e 

(3) rank and file -—— March——ing a-——long with the securing two new subscriptions, 

(4) rank and file -— March——ing -a——long with - the ill h h 

(5) rank and file —— Read y to march with the you wi ave enoug money 

(6) rank and file And” march -— a-—long with the to pay your Girl Scout dues 

_ and have twenty cents left over 
t b—t eee for yourself, besides! 
® 4 at file to Re —— gis —— tra —— tion Day. All you need do to join our 
Tan an file to Re —— gis —— tra —— tion Day. me od H 

(3) rank and file to Re——gis——tra——tion Day. Earn Your-Own Club is , to 
4) ramk and file to Re——gis —— tra —— tion Day. write THE AMERICAN Gir, 
(S) rank and file to Re——gis——tra——tion Day. ° 

(6) rank and file om Re——gis—+rtra—tion pay. 670 Lexington Avenue, New 

@Yerse 5 should be sung solemnly, York City. 


No premiums on fifty cent subscriptions 





Why work harder 
than necessary in 
washing clothes? 
Naptha — the 
great, safe cleaner 
—and splendid 
soap combined 
in Fels-Naptha, 
loosen dirt easier 
than just soap in 
any form. Safely, 
too! 


Send 2c in stamps for sample 
Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia 














The Man O’ War Middy 
Fits Trimly 


Girl Scouts like the Man O’' War middy be- 
cause the sloped sides make it fit the figure trimly 
giving a flat boyish silhouette. A_ well-tailored 
middy is the Man O’ War. You will find nothing 
smarter for school or for Girl Scout dress wear 
than the Man O’ War middy of crisp snow-white 
Super-Jean. Price, $1.50 and up. 

If your dealer cannot supply you write us. 
You can always identify the Man O’ War middy 
by the little green label with the picture of a 
battleship. 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 


Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
1511 Guilford Ave. Baltimore, Md. 
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Girls I Knew at Boarding 
School 


(Continued from page 17) 


V. 

Although I haven’t seen Cassy for 
nine years, I remember her with a shock 
every time my morning bath is unex- 
pectedly cold. For Cassy loved cold 
water with a passion. After plunging 
off the school spring board, she used to 
wriggle, fish-like, out of the pool, comi- 
cally crest-fallen in her red cap. If a 
lone figure, pedaling an imaginary bi- 
cycle while lying flat on her watery back, 
inquired the cause of her grief, Cassy 
would sigh: 

“Too warm, No zip, I tell you, no 
zip!” 

That word “zip” was Cassy’s very 
own, just as the record in fifty-yard 
dashes and a perfect basket-ball aim 
were her very own. When she said 
“zip,” her freckles seemed to deepen 
and her hair to redden. Maybe that’s 
the reason no girl in school, minus red 
freckles and boyish hair, dared to use 
the word which Cassy had coined, 
copyrighted and exploded on so many 
thrilling occasions. But we often dis- 
cussed her frenzy for cold water. 

“Do you reckon she’d think ice-water 
had zip?” 

“Maybe she has Eskimo blood in her 
—way back, you know.” 


; ‘ . te — let her see me 
Officers’ Tailored Uniform |] "22s: a22" se sisesene 
studying as she would sidestep the Bu- 


bonic Plague. She looked a little ridi- 
culous in dress up clothes, especially sheer 





Every Girl Scout Officer should set and in accordance with Girl Scout 
a good example for her troop by regulations. The cloth and work- 


wearing a perfect fitting, smart, well manship are of the finest. and beruffled frocks. She was as tight- 
made uniform. Prices and samples of materials mouthed as a salt-water clam in the 
Our uniforms fill these specifica- cheerfully furnished upon request. presence of strangers.. But on the ath- 
tions, because they are tailor made. Uniforms can be made from olive letic field she was swift, alert, resplen- 
They are cut to individual measure drab serge or khaki as desired. dent. No one in school could post in her 
3 ; stirrups so expertly, or “cut” a tennis 

Write direct to ball so skillfully, or “dribble” a hockey 


RIDA BOCK & CO ball so deftly, or sprint so wondrously 
: fast. 
14Q-I51 West 36th Street New York, N.Y. I have shouted after Cassy’s glorious, 


flying figure until my voice was as 
hoarse as a rusty saw. I have coveted a 
hundred times Cassy’s gusto for sport 
and ability to “play the game” so bril- 
liantly, even though it should bring with 
it Cassy’s freckles and Cassy’s awkward- 
ness in company. With my eyes glued to 
her, neither milky complexions nor 
chiffon ruffles nor social ease seemed to 
matter. How much more glorious to 
exclaim in that beloved Cassy voice, 
while your red rubber diving cap and 
your equally red freckles glistened with 
pool water: 
“Too warm, darn it! No zip!” 


a) 
™! 


“Quick!” says Gladima. 
“Renew!” 
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EARN MONEY EASILY 
$16 Easily Earned 


N. Y. Girl Scout Captain says:—‘‘Very much pleased 
with the assortment of candy—have found them to be 
ready sellers.” Troop needs no investment to start if 
Captain signs order. 30 days to sell and remit. Forty 
box case of well-known 5c bars gives troop $16, clear 
profit in free delivery zone. {ncludes Lowney’s, Hershey's, 
Necco, Waneta, Phoebe Phelps Caramels and other popu- 
lar varieties, Immediate shipment. 

ORDER FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
or send for illustrated circular fully describing candy and 
plan. Two thousand Schools, Girl Scout Troops, Churches, Classes, Soceties etc. in 
38 states used our plan last season. Free Express delivery in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware and most of Penn. and Md. Liberal allowances else- 
where. Special offer for troops in Chicago territory. Write, 

FRED D. LESURE CO. . 
Wholesale Confecti>ners, 50-S. Laurel St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Don’t forget our old friend Lucky Penny in October 
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Lucky Penny 


(Continued from page 9) 


and said that she had gotten up with a 
headache and thought she would lie 
down again for a little while. 

So the time had really come when 
Penny must give up her May-Blossom! 
Somehow, she had not believed that it 
would ever really happen. “Lucky 
Penny”—that was what Holly Troop 
called her, and her luck had always held, 
till now. She couldn’t believe in the 
misfortunes that one after another had 
been tumbling upon her of late. 

Lisbeth was looking forward to 
May’s bath,—when she might really see 
that adorable little pink and white per- 
sonage splashing and bubbling after 
celluloid ducks. Penny went so me- 
chanically about her preparations that 
she forgot that the last scrap of castile 
soap had been used up yesterday, and 
that there was no zweiback in the house. 
Leaving the bath water heating and Lis- 
beth amusing the baby upstairs, she ran 
out to fill these needs, calling after her: 

“Miss Lorimer is here, Lisbeth,—and 
I'll be back very soon anyway.” 

Penny was not ready to start back 
nearly as soon as she thought. She was 
detained in both shops,—in the one by 
a stupid youth trying to get a prescrip- 
tion filled, in the other by a Saturday 
morning bread-line. As she left the drug- 
store, hurrying, for it was already 
nearly time for May’s feeding—she met 
Miss Lorimer coming quickly down a 
side street. 

“T thought you were at home!” Penny 
cried. “I left the children alone— 
gracious! Oh, they'll be all right, though. 
Neither of them can run away, at any 
rate! Where have you been?” 

Miss Lorimer looked a little guilty. 
“To tell the truth,” she said, “I slipped 
out to see if there was anything I could 
do with Mr. Neap about that baby,— 
but he’s a firm old man, isn’t he.” 

“He was extremely short with me,” 
Miss Lorimer went on, “and he—” 

At that moment they had rounded the 
turn which brought them in sight of 
Penny’s little house—and what they saw 
frove them for a second into horrified 
stillness—then set them racing blindly 
down the road. For heavy bursts of 
smoke were pouring from the windows, 
and as they ran Penny could see through 
the open front door now and again a 
swift flash of mounting orange flame. 

“Tt can’t be... it can’t be...” she 
kept gasping. ‘Then she realized that 
Miss Lorimer was panting something 
over and over, and at first she didn’t 
understand. 

“Penny—that’s my baby in there... 
My baby! My little baby...” 

“As much mine as yours,” Penny said, 
wondering at herself for arguing at such 
a time. But Miss Lorimer clutched her 
arms, as they flew. 

“No—no, oh, I mean my baby... my 
own... I’m her mother.” 

“But you’re Miss Lorimer,” 
managed to say. 

“No, I’m Mrs.... oh, what does it 
matter? My baby is in that house!” 


Penny 


As she spoke she pointed, and at that 
instant a great burst of flame poured 
from the lower windows of the little 
house. 

(Concluded next month.) 


So far in this story 
L: a deserted house early one May 


morning “Lucky Penny,” a Girl 

Scout of the Chipmunk Patrol, is led 
by a cry to a foundling baby. As the idea 
of sending this lovely “May Blossom” 
to an institution is intolerable, Penny 
persuades her grandmother to let her 
keep the child. One day the town con- 
stable comes to the house and informs 
her that unless some older person adopts 
the baby, he must send it to the Asylum. 
Penny and the other Chipmunks rack 
their brains to think of a way out. No 
plan will work. However Penny re- 
ceives a letter saying that the Asylum 
is full for the present, and so the dreaded 
parting is at least postponed. And Penny 
is free to play with May, taking her to 
visit Lisbeth, the small lame girl, who 
is her special friend. 

One afternoon a_ shabbily dressed 
woman arrives in the village, walks 
rapidly through it and on to the deserted 
house. At her touch the door opens. She 
starts back in terror, then cries into the 
gloom ahead, “Is any one there?” Only 
silence. With one long gasp she enters, 
looks this way and that, seeks wildly in 
every part of the house, and finally 
stumbles out of the front door moaning, 
“Empty! Oh, my heavens! Empty!” 

School is over for the summer. One 
evening after leaving May for the night 
Penny comes down the stairs singing. 
Suddenly she stops. Before her at the 
window a pale, oval face with fixed, 
staring eyes is peering into the room, 
Only an instant it lingers. Then the 
girl can just discern a woman’s figure 
running down the path. Before Penny 
can run to the door or call, the strange 
figure has disappeared into the night. 
Penny can think of no explanation. Be- 
fore this strange occurence engrosses 
her, another problem confronts Penny— 
her grandmother becomes desperately ill. 

The doctor suggests as nurse a Miss 
Lorimer, a young woman, who has 
recently come to town, Miss Lorimer 
comes and at once slips happily into a 
place in the household. 

One evening very contendedly for she 
is old and tired, Granny dies, and Penny 
is left alone. Friends offer her a home 
with them, but insist that little May 
go to the Asylum. Penny refuses. Then 
the lawyer who manages Granny’s af- 
fairs informs her that she has no longer 
enough money to live on—scarcely 
enough for the doctor and nurse. What 
can she do? If she goes to work—what 
sort of work can she do? As she walks 
the hot streets on her way home Penny 
goes over the problem. At her gatepost 
she pauses that she may enter with no 
sign of tears about her. 





It is easy to 
prevent trouble 


The old saying about “the ounce of 
prevention” means more than avoid- 


ing wet feet 


and rain-soaked clothes. 


Tooth troubles may be avoided, too, 
by a little care. Causes of tooth de- 
cay can be removed easily and plea- 
santly.Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
prevents tooth troubles by removing 
the causes of tooth decay. 


It “washes” 
scour them. 


teeth clean—does not 
For that reason it is 


safe to use every day. 


Colgate’s contains fine chalk and a 


pure 


tasteless 


soap. The chalk 


loosens clinging particles of food. 
The soap washes them away. 


That is the safe way to care for your 
teeth—as any dentist will tell you. 


You will 
No grit and 


enjoy using Colgate’s. 
no harsh drugs in Col- 


gate’s. Sensibly made, sensibly ad- 


vertised and 


sold at a sensible price 


—large tube, 25c. (or 3 for 7oc) at 


all stores. 


Colgate & Co. 


Established 1806 





Truth in 
ing implies hor- 
esty in manufacture 

















GIRLS EARN MONEY 


Under approval of Captain 
Selling 


Highest Grade Assorted 5c 
CHOCOLATE 


COVERED BARS 
Offer ‘ 


good east of 


30 days to pay 


Varieties 
Mississippi River, north ef 
Georgi 





L. E. AUSTIN 
601 West 110th St. 
New York City 


Please send information regarding your money 
earning plan for societies, etc. 


eeeeeeeee 


seen 
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eee e eee eee eeeeeeseeeeeseeeee 








Your last chance—our 5 months for 50 cents offer closes Sept. 15 
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Wash Your Uniforms This Way— 


ASH your uniforms with 

any soap you know to be 
pure. Official Girl Scout khaki is 
fast to light and proper laundry 
methods. Do not use impure soaps 
that contain free alkali or bleach- 
Do not wash your 
uniforms with a brush. Treat 
them as you would other colored 
clothes. Do not boil them. If 


you must send them to a laundry, 


ing agents. 


do not choose one that uses in- 


jurious chemicals 


purposes. With the proper wash- 
ing you will have no trouble with 
fading because of the excellent 
Scout official 


quality of Girl 
khaki. 


Uniforms of official khaki are on 


sale by 


store agencies, at Girl Scout shops, 


and by the 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


670 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 





Trace 


GIRL 


Reso. US 


Look for 
Trefoil 
Trade mark 





Pat Orr. 


Mann 


Stamped 
SCOUTS - 


on back 


of khaki 











GIRL SCOUTS. INC. Sotiisem NEw YORK CITY 


for bleaching 


authorized department 









































The Finishing Touch to the 
Uniform—the Neckerchief 


OW that touch of gay color 

does relieve the khaki! Green, 
purple, dark blue, light blue, khaki, 
pale yellow, cardinal, black and yel- 
low—tied in a neat four-in-hand 
and set off with the golden trefoil 
pinned in the knot, a Girl Scout 
is truly uniformed. 

Our neckerchiefs are of best 
mercerized cotton, embroidered 
with the official trefoil seal, only 
45c. 

On Sale by 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave. New York City 























No renewals for fifty cents 


Don’t You Want to Earn 
Your Own Money? 


“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Polly Sanders, 
looking at the attractive chair Betty 
James had just bought for her own 
room. “I wish mother would give me 
the money to buy some pretty things for 
my room and for a party dress and oh! 
lots else.” 


“Why wish for that?” asked Betty. 
“Mother didn’t give me the money for 
that chair. I earned it.” 


“You did!” gasped Polly, who had 
been away visiting her grandmother and 
so was a little behind on the news. 
“How?” 

“I earned it by being a member of 
the Earn-Your-Own Club of Tue 
AMERICAN Gir. I earn money on every 
subscription I get. You take THE 
AMERICAN GirRL, don’t you, Polly?” 

“You bet! And I love it, too.” 


“Well, then, you’re just the person to 
join the Club and earn money that way. 
They'll send you sample copies to give 
to the girls. And, believe me, once the 
girls see a copy, they want to subscribe. 
I’ve had lots of luck getting subscrip- 
tions, too, from girls who aren’t Girl 
Scouts. I’m earning money for a party 
dress, now, myself.” 

Polly’s eyes glistened with interest. 
“How can I get to be a member of the 
Earn-Your-Own Club?” she now cried 
eagerly. 

“Just write to THE AMERICAN GIRL 
at Girl Scout National Headquarters in 
New York, telling them you want to 
join.” 

“Then it’s me for pen and ink!” And 
waving her hand, Polly Sanders ram 
down the James’ front stairs, out the: 
door and toward home. 

She is now a successful member of the 
Earn-Your-Own Club of THE Amer- 
ICAN GIRL. 


You, too, can join 


Every Girl dreams of having certain 
things for her own. Perhaps it is some 
Girl Scout possession—something to 
take on a hike, something to wear to 
troop meeting! Or, like Betty and Polly, 
perhaps you wish something new for 
your own room or a new party dress. 
Anyway, it is something and you are 
wondering what you can do to earn 
money. 


"The American Girl’’ way 


The American Girl has discovered a 
way to make your dream come true. 
Right now there are hundreds of Girl 
Scouts in all parts of the country who 
have gone to camp, paid their Girl 
Scout dues, bought their troop equip- 
ment—even their party dresses—because 
of our plan. And because these girls 
have been so successful, because thev 
are so happv about it. we wish to tell 
you just what our place is that you. 
too, may earn your own money. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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USE BYLUND BROTHERS’ PLAN 


To Make Money for Your Troop 


SELL THE FAMOUS PETER’S, NESTLE’S, MASON’S and REPETTI’S 








with ay 





Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars 
filled with big toasted almon:ias 
Made for those who like milky 

chocolate. 





Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars are 
made with full cream milk. Many 
people prefer a milky chocolate 
and Nestle’s has won the favor 
of these people from the start. 


Repetti’s Caramels packed in a 
clip, and wrapped in a special 
transparent paper. 





Mason Mints are made with an 

fey cream center covered with 

— There is no mint to 
it on the market. 


BYLUND BROS, Inc., C*'Schools and. Soctatis 


Se CANDY BARS 


No Money in Advance—Pay Us in 30 Days 


Everybody buys candy. Friends and acquaintances 
of your Girl Scouts would rather buy from them 
than from a store, for their candy will be fresh from 
the factory. Your members can get this trade mere- 
ly by asking for it—and in this way you can build up 
a business that will bring in considerable money for 
your troop. 


The many advantages we offer should particularly 
appeal to all troops who want to make money for 
their cause. First—selling candy by the Girl Scouts 
is dignified. Second—our candy bars are well 
known for quality and goodness. Third—we guar- 
antee all candy shipped, and fourth—the profit is 
large. 


The order blank below gives the list of 5c and 1oc 
sellers. Mark carefully the assortment you desire 
and mail order (without any money) to us today. 
The sooner you get started the quicker you will be 
making money. If there is any question you would 
like to ask before ordering, write us and we will 
give you our personal attention. 


THREE ASSORTMENTS TO CHOOSE FROM 








No.1 No. 2 Trial Order 
50 boxes 25 boxes No. 3—12 boxes 
Selling price ($1.20 per box) $60.00 $30.00 $14.40 
Cost to you (Ex. Pd.) 80c per 
eer 40.00 20.00 10.00 
Your profit........ $20.00 $10.00 $4.40 


The roc sellers are 
The rc sellers 120 in a box. 


The sc sellers are packed 24 in a box. 
packed 12 in a box. 


A 50 Box Order Will Net You $20.00 For Your Troop Fund 


Special Service 
for Western 
Troops. 


In order to serve 
our Western friends 
more promptly we 
are now carrying a 
complete stock at 
the Zoo Terminal 
Warehouse, Chica- 
go, Illinois. 

It is necessary, how- 
ever, to send all or- 
ders direct to_our 
New York Office. 
From here we will 
send your order to 


Chicago by Air 
Mail, assuring ship- 
ment within three 


days after you send 
in your order. 


Those who have 
never used our plan 
should start at once, 
you need not hesi- 
tate because hun- 
dred of troops have 
proved that our plan 
is the best to raise 


funds. 


Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. C. 








Bylund Bros., Inc 
Gentlemen: 


Please send to us, express paid, the assortment that we have marked below. 
soon as it is sold and not later than 30 days after its arrival. 
expense if not satisfactory. 





ORDER BLANK 


., Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 


We agree to pay for this candy as 
We understand that candy can be returned at your 


(Squares in Glassine Paper 


eee ee eee eee eee) 


Boxes 5c sellers. 24 pieces in a box. Boxes 5c sellers. 24 pieces in a box. 

Mason Peaks—Fresh Cocoanut and Chocolate. Chocolate Molasses Sponge Bars. 
Mason Mints—Cream Patties and Chocolates. Sportsman Bracers—Bitter Sweet Chocolates. 
Mason Nougat—Almond, Nougat and Chocolate. Milk Chocolate Peanut Bar (Peg Leg). 
Mason Golden Fleece—Caramel, Cocoanut, Peanuts. Peter’s Almond Bars—Toasted Almonds and 
Mason Toros—Peanut Cluster and Chocolate. Chocolate. 
Mason Wints—Wintergreen Pattie and Chocolate. Peter’s Milk Chocolate Bars. 
Mason Malobar—Marshmallow, Nuts and Chocolate. Peter’s Croquettes—5 Wafers packed in Bundle. 
Mason Cream Bars—Vanilla, Raspberry, Orange. Nestie’s Almond Bar—Toasted Almonds and 
Repetti Cream Carameis—aAssorted, 6 in a clip. Milk Chocolate. 
Repetti Rambler—Peanut, Caramel and Chocolate. Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars. 
Repetti Peanut Brittle—Chocolate Covered. Nestle’s Milk Chocolate (Squares in Glassine 
Repetti Marshmallow Caramel. Paper Bags). 
Kerr’s Butter Scotch—Old Fashioned Flavor. Nestle’s Almond 
Taylor’s Butter Roast—Peanut and Butter. Bags. 

References— 

PRR RE cc icc cccccsccccccoscecccccosccceesecceeceoseososooes BRRREED 6 664040006600 8000000000000600ce8 84s 
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Name of Troop Captain... 


Address 
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Troy Conference Academy 


Founded|1834 Opens September 16th 
Co-educational 

An exceptionally high class school at moderate rates. 
Approved by New England College Certificate Board. 
Literary Courses, Business, Music, Elocution, Home 
Economics. Fifty Acre Campus. Gymnasium. Splendid 
Girls’ Athletic teams. New Buildings. Modern Equip- 
ment. Beautifully illustrated catalog. Will welcome 
high type girls. 

Robert L. Thompson, A.B., D.D., Prin., Poultney, Vt. 


ACADEMY OF THE HOLY 
CROSS 
Washington, D. C. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Location unsurpassed in Capital City. Aca- 
demic, Secretarial, Grammar and Primary De- 
partments. 


Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Saint Elizabeth of the Roses 


A country home school 

Open all year. One hour from New York. 
Special attention to girls desiring coaching. 
Splendid two years course in Child Study, 
Kindergartening and Home _ Economics. 
Leads to House Diploma. Bathing, Ath- 
letics, Dancing, Music. 

“The School that develops initiative’ 
MRS. W. B. STODDARD, Directress 

Phone Darien 16-5 Noroton, Conn. 


The Misses Allen School 
A Day and Residence School for Girls 
Nine miles from Boston 
Five days students accepted 


West Newton, Mass. 














CATHEDRAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Florida State Accredited 

Rt. Rev. Cameron Mann, D.D., President. 

General and elective courses, Faculty 17. 

Single rooms. Beautiful location.  Cli- 

mate makes outdoors the gymnasium. 


Terms $600. Box 33, Orlando, Florida. 








Going away to 
School ? 


Let THE AMERICAN Gir- help 
you. Write for the catalogues 
of the schools advertised on 
this page. 














ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 
STOVINK 
THE RED STOVE REMEDY 


Manufacturers 
JOHNSON’S LABORATORY, INC. 
Worcester, Mass. 





“Won't You Walk into 
My Parlor?” 


(Continued from page 22) 


to bury it deep in a sealed dungeon cell. 
Here our dainty spider would remain 
entombed until the wasp baby should 
awaken and find fresh food awaiting 
to satisfy a hungry little stomach. 


I saw the same wasp try to catch 
Mac this morning but he was far too 
crafty for her. Joe always called him a 
“crafty critter”, so naturally we named 
him Machiavelli, but we have come to 
be such close friends I shorten it to 
Mac. He has chosen a_ convenient 
corner at the end of my dish sink for 
his home and far and wide he casts 
his strong nets to entrap the unwary 
fly. At one side of this silken sheet, he 
builds a silk-lined funnel, opening ap- 
parently into a bottomless pit of inky 
blackness, When this tube is empty, it 
certainly is terrifying enough but what 
words are equal to expressing the awful 
shivers which must creep along any lit- 
tle back with nerves in it when Mac 
himself crouches at the doorway! Gaunt 
and grissly, with eyes that sting with 
their glitter, and long black fangs, he 
is a fiercely wicked creature to look 
upon and must certainly curdle the blood 
of the miserable creature that falls into 
his net. But in truth he is friendly. 
In all gentleness he comes from his pit 
at my call to accept a fly from my 
fingers or to drink eagerly the silver 
globule I drop upon his silken cloth. 
I must admit my heart often fails me 
when I see Mac hurl himself upon his 
bewildered victim, confusedly struggling 
in the maze of his labyrinthian snare. 
Altogether a diabolical trick to capture 
food, it seems, and I must say over 
again and again, “They are flies, only 
flies, and of course they must be killed. 
Here is Mac helping all he can in his 
own natural way so I must not inter- 
fere.” 

Robin Hood is our rover friend. Big 
and strong and agile, with his graceful, 
debonair manner, he ranges the entire 
house. Wherever he will he pursues his 
still hunt and never do I know when or 
where he will next appear. This un- 
certainty adds another touch of charm 
to the bohemian. ‘There are many of 
these light-footed gadlings wandering 
about the place. They come and go 
as the winds, sharing our hospitality a 
day or so and we see them seldom or 
never again. 

It is not so with little Satan. A long 
time she has been with us. Of course, 
from her name, you will know she is 
wicked, so naturally she is black, yes, 
very black—as black as any piece of 
cut jet and quite as shiny. Little Satan 
came into the family in so unusual a 
way it made a decided impression upon 
me. While standing under the grape 
vines, I heard a deep toned wasp voice 
and saw Madam Mason wavering above 
my head with a very heavy spider 
burden. And what did she do but drop, 
spider and all, plump down on my back. 
I did my best to relieve her of all con- 
sciousness of sudden imprisonment and 
















Makes a Clean Sweep 
of the Dust 


And that’s not all. Besides keeping your fine furni- 
ture and piano free from dust, a 3-in-One Dustless 
Dust-Cloth will remove ordinary soil and fingermarks 
These dust-cloths are made right at home--very eco 

nomical, Pour a little 


3-in-One Oil 


on a piece of cheesecloth. Ailow the oil to permeae the 
cloth before using. Make one today. 
You can also make a splendid 3-in-One Polish Mop. 
Cut off the strands of a new twine mop a few inches 
from the handle. Pour on sufficient oil to permeate 
the strands, Let it stand awbile. This mop will im- 
prove wonderfully the looks of your hardwood and 
painted floors. linoleum and oilcloth. Picks up 
all the dust and lint. “Heals up” minor scars 
and scratches, 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 50c, 25c and 
15c bottles; also in 25c Handy O11 Cans, 


Write and we wiil send youa 
FRE generous sample of 3 in One 
and Dictionary of Uses—-FREE 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 Broadway, 


New Yo 












PRESERVES 
THE TEETH 


HARDENS THE 
GUMS 


CHECKS 
PYORRHEA 


Endorsed by 
Leading Physicians 
and Dentists 





Send your orders direct to 


Montgomery, Ward & Co., 


Chicago, IIl., Saint Paul, Minn., 

Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, Md., 

Oakland, Cal., Fort Worth, Tex., 
Portland, Ore. 





50c.—30c.—50c. until September 15th 
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she herself escaped leaving poor black 
Satan literally upon my back. 

When I took Satan out she was limp 
and lifeless to all appearances, but to 
my surprise in a few minutes she roused 
herself from her lethargy. It seemed 
such a miracle to escape the terrible 
living death within the sealed dungeon 
that I had no heart to do her further 
harm, My home could surely find a 
place for her. Many times she has 
filled her dusky corner with a mass of 
irregularly drawn threads. She has also 
been invariably gentle. It is a wonder- 
ful sight to see her wrap her victims 
in sheath after sheath of glistening silk 
drawn from her own spinning tubes. 
These swathed insects look like mum- 
mies as they are drawn away and hung 
in her larder for future feasts. Never 
has she shown the least ugliness of 
temper or desire to do us harm. Yet, 
should one hurt or frighten her, she 
has it within her power to strike with 
her fangs and in some cases make a 
painful spot which occasionally even 
proves serious, This is our one danger- 
ously poisonous spider aside from the 
great hairy Tarantulas of the South and 
West. Why should the poor helpless 
creatures not have some way to defend 
themselves from their real or wanton 
enemies? Many hundreds of the far 
more dangerous flies have gore to make 
her plump round body larger and more 
polished, and the brilliant scarlet blotch- 
es on the under side of her abdomen 
more distinct. With such recognition 
marks as these, one can be sure to know 
Satan at once and treat her with proper 
respect, in this way discovering her 
friendly spirit rather than the evil which 
has given her such an undesirable repu- 
tation. 

Because we find a few men doing 
evil things, it does not make us call 
all men bad names and give them all 
an evil reputation. So should it be with 
our little spider friends. In place of 
closing our eyes to the true and in- 
tensely interesting sides of their busy 
lives, and holding fast to hideous super- 
stitions passed down to us through ignor- 
ance, as good Girl Scouts we should wel- 
come spiders into our gardens as friends. 
I hope you will learn many of the inter- 
esting things about them and perhaps 
try this plan of keeping fly-traps that 
live and move from place to place, 
growing more beautiful with every fly 
they catch and more interesting the 
more we understand their ways. 





Our Big Summer Bargain 
Is Still Good 


5 months for 50 cents 


Send in fifty cents in stamps today— 
Tell your friends about it 


No fifty cent subscription will accepted 


that is mailed after September 15th 





For Your 


Girl Scout Week 


Posters and Publicity Material 
Let National Headquarters help 


you with your drive. Order color- 
ful, Scouty posters and other ma- 


terial. 




















Girl Scout Laws Poster 


The cost of these posters is nominal, because they are printed in 


large quantities for country-wide use. 


They are well printed in 


color, and will make your campaign or drive vivid and interesting. 
They will help Local Councils bring Girl Scouting to the favorable 
attention of every one in your community. 


Lester RatpH Poster in full color 
from pastel drawing of full length 
Girl Scout. 


Price Price 


per per 

Size Each 100 
Heavy Card 23x16 $0.20 $15.00 
Heavy Paper 23x16 -I5 10.00 
Heavy Card 18x13 -I5 10.00 
Heavy Paper 11x14 -10 8.00 
Heavy Paper 4x 5% .05 4.00 


WINDSHIELD Poster, printed in 
four colors; reproduction of head 
of Lester Ralph Girl Scout. 
Gummed for attaching to wind- 
shields. Use them in your local 
Girl Scout week; 7x8%4 inches. 


Girt Scout Laws. Detective de- 
sign in style of ancient illuminated 


manuscripts. By Edith Ballinger 
Price. Printed in red and black. 
Sime, SAKES HAGNES occ cccccccsce 
Bees, BSE GEE oxic cecsccices 


Cuitp WELFARE Posters. Set of 
seven in color, illustrating “Mon- 
day’s Scout” jingle, one to each 
day. Size, 17x28 inches. Each.. 
Set of seven 
New NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS. 
Colored reproduction of architect’s 
drawing. Size, 9'4x11% inches. 
Each 
Per dozen 


Cuts. 


ee 


ee ee 


For use in local printing. 


DD ceskinredeccscceseneienee -10 Pine GE ccs cccvcsssvevces 
I oii cicia span wanaieei ae) Ppvererrrerrerrrrr rr rr 
Girt Scout SaLutTinc. Reprint Girt Scout Stickers. Miniature 
of Literary Digest cover. In four reproductions of Lester Ralph 
colors on heavy paper, Size,10x15 drawing of Girl Scout. Gummed. 
DD: dinnkntdhnbeausuaanniee .10 PO I 6 6c bia Koons ences 
ee 8.00 ‘TRANSFER SEALS. Decalcomania 
Juncte Poster (Monday's Scout of trefoil emblem, 134 inches in 
etc.) Printed on heavy buff diameter. Can be transferred to 
paper. Size, 19x24 inches. Each .05 — bulletin boards, etc.; 
Per hundred ........ anpenwntens 4.00 iid dine Wie Mit a 
Same as above. Size, 11x14 Lester Ralph Girl Scout in full 
PN) SNE av esicceaacaesues .03 See I ne ee 
Be SEE 5650Gsewhannaeneee 2.00 a ee ree 
Girt Scout Creep. Full color Treroit Stickers of embossed 
painting of Girl Scout in wood- gold; gummed; size, shape and 
land scene, by Edward Poucher, appearance of tenderfoot pin. 
as illustration of Girl Scout BN = cca paktnbasueudee ones 
Creed, written by Dr. Henry Van OE ccc ccakeceeueeeboasases 
Dyke. Creed from hand letter- RE ce asa are oink ce Been alan 
ing, Sise, 7x12 inches........0: 15 SEEN Su cusescancunadinweadae 
Order from 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
New York City 


670 Lexington Avenue 


It’s the biggest contest yet—see page fifteen 
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subscriptions. 


troop in the contest.” 


money! 


Write today for particulars to 








Oleva Elder tells how she did it 


“In our city wide contest points were given for every subscription to 
THE AMERICAN GIRL. My Captain and I worked hard to secure these 
We gathered up back copies for prospective subscribers. 
They read them until they were worn out and became so interested in 
“Laughing Last” that we had no trouble in convincing them it was an 
opportunity to secure fine reading matter as well as points for our 


Let them start reading a serial 


They will subscribe to see how it ends. : 
missions on each subscription secured. And earn your own spending 


EARN-YOUR-OWN CLUB 
The American Girl, Girl Scouts Inc. 


670 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Toledo, Ohio. 


You can secure generous com- 










































TO MEET YOUR AUTUMN NEEDS 
THE SKY: WINTER NIGHTS -50 
Don’t give up your nature study 
because the summer's. over, 
Here’s a chance to make friends 
with the stars that twinkle so 
bright on a frosty night. 


THE GIRLS’ YEAR BOOK as 
You will want this book of short 


prayers, and bits of reading for 
opening your meetings. 





THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexrncton Ave., New York, N. Y. 





























ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (pre- 
war) value of forty million dollars (interesting!) ; 
perforation gauge and mme. scale; small album: 2 
approval sheets; 1 air-mai]l set; scarce stamp from 
smallest republic on earth; 1 newspaper set; packet 
good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch Indies, 
etc., etc.—entire outfit for 2c to approval applicants! 
* Extra premium this month only: 


Nice pocket stock book, val. 25c, with every order 















ANCHER STAMP CO 
148a Clerk S:. 


JERSEY CITY, N.J. 















RELIANCE STAMP CO. 


Wishes every Girl Scout a happy vacation. 
We used to take our stamp collection to 
cainp with us for rainy days and evenings. 
125 free stamps if you'll ask for approvals. 


RELIANCE STAMP CO. 
Auburndale, Mass. 





STAMPS 
1000 all different $1.00 
50 Roumania different stamps for .20 


stamps for 


200 Germany = ” (40 
200 Hungary i re ~ eae 
200 Austria a re ” ae 


C. H. Hollister, Mukwonago, Wis. 





GIRLS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN 
Only to Applicants for Stamps on Approval 


We will send as premium for 12 cents 
(regular price twenty-five cents) 1 set 
Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval sheets, 
1 small stamp book, 1 stamp wallet, 1 per- 
foration gauge, 250 hinges, 1 triangle 
stamp, Packet of stamps from Abyssinia, 
Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., etc., 
and price list. PIKES, PEAK STAMP CO., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


There’s a football story in October 





For Outdoor Cooks 


From Louise Price 
Planked Fish 


1 or 2 fish, per patrol. Shad, flounder, 
and sun-fish are particularly good, 
but any other flat fish will do. 


6 to 8 slices of bacon. 


1 hardwood plank. (Larger than the 
fish). 


Twig pegs, a small nail or two, or 
several long, heavy straight pins. 


Cut off head and tail split open the 
back, but do not cut clear through the 
belly. Leave the fish so that it may be 
opened wide and tacked with its back 
to a plank. Tack some thin slices of 
bacon, (or pork) across the fish and 
especially to the end that will be upper- 
most when before the fire. If you like, 
stick on a few slices of raw onion, 
sprinkled with pepper -and salt. Sharpen 
one end of the plank and drive it into 
the ground before a bed of hot coals, or 
prop the plank up side-wise or end-wise 
so that the fish can cook by reflected 
heat. Baste with bacon drippings until 
it smells so good you can’t resist it an 
instant longer. Oak or hickory are best 
for fish planks. Any clean plank will 
do, however! 


Spuds with sausage 


8 small sausages 
8 good sized Irish potatoes 


Core potatoes with knife or corer as 
you would an apple. Insert a small 
sausage. Stop up both ends of the potato 
with pieces of the core to keep the juices 
in during the first 30 minutes of baking. 
Put potatoes in the coals and allow fifty 
minutes for baking. Remove stoppers 
and let the sausage brown if you choose. 


Spotted dog 


2 cups raw, brown rice 
2 qts. boiling water 


2 tsp. salt 
VY |b. seeded raisins 
Boil the rice until tender. When 


nearly all the water is absorbed, add the 
raisins and allow them to get plump and 
hot. Serve with brown sugar or evapor- 
ated or fresh milk for dessert. 








The New Midget Pin 


Girl Scouts, Leaders, Commis- 
sioners, Council Members, and 
other persons actively interested in 
Scouting now may have a tiny 
Golden trefoil to wear when not in 
uniform. Just like the Tenderfoot 
pin, only smaller, in the size you 
see above. Gold filled, $.s50. 


National Equipment 
Department 


670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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It’s Easy to Raise Money 
| for 
Girl Scout Work 
Osborne Benefit Pencils 


An Original Money Raising Plan for Girl Scout Troops. - 


High Grade Hexagon Pencils, Fancy Gilt Tips, Red Erasers, in Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, Lavender or 
Gray Enamel, with name of the Troop, Organization or any other short inscription in Gilt or Silver lettering. 


During the past year we printed over two and a half million 
of our “Benefit Pencils.” We are still at it and at this very 
minute they are earning money for Girl Scout Troops, Camp 
Fire Groups, High School Associations and Classes, Churches, 

ges, etc., in all parts of the country. The pencils we fur- 
nish are of excellent quality, having the easy writing graphite, 
gilt tips, red rubber erasers and can be had all in one color or 
assorted, with any short inscription up to 35 or 40 letters in 
gilt or silver. Every pencil bears an appropriate inscription 
telling the purpose for which the money is being raised. 


Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one or 
more for their own use, receiving full value for the small 
amount of money spent and helping a worthy cause at the 
same time. Business houses, offices, etc., usually purchase 
them by the dozen or gross and you will be surprised to see 
how quickly they sell. Many Girl Scout, School and Camp Fire 
Organizations carry the pencils in stock during the year and 
as large quantities are continually being used, a handsome 
profit is secured in this way. 


We are making a Special Rate of $4.50 per gross, terms 
net cash 30 or 60 days from date of invoice, f. o. b. Camden, 
New York. Subject to a discount of 2% if paid within ten 


days. All goods are usually shipped within 48 hours from 
receipt of order. 


While the larger organizations usually order in quantities 
of at least seven gross (1000 pencils) at a time, we will print 
any quantity from TWO GROSS up at the above rate and 
allow a full 30 or 60 day credit on all orders. 


As a special inducement to have your order read for at 
least seven gross we are giving A PARKER DUOFOLD 
GOLD MOUNTED FOUNTAIN PEN FREE with each order 


for the above quantity. 


Why not let us send you some pencils which can be easily 
sold at five cents each? This means a profit of $2.70 per 
gross or nearly $20.00 on every seven gross sale. 


Remember—we do not ask a single penny in advance, thus 
giving you the opportunity to conduct the sale and do all the 
collecting before sending us our share of the proceeds. In 
other words—we finance the investment for you—no fuss— 
no risk—no worry! 


Do you know of a quicker, better or safer way in which to 
secure funds for your Troop? 


Send for your pencils TODAY, printing out the inscription desired very plainly and we will ship them 


at once. 


They will soon be earning good money and you will be more than pleased with the result. 





giiiteat 


The Osborne Specialty Company 


CAMDEN, NEW YORK 





SPECIAL OFFER 








pb 


A Genuine Parker $5.00 Lady Duofold Gold 
Mounted Fountain Pen Free of all Cost. 


ainay DUDFOLD 
aseaarie Us copeutam pom | 
priv ea ey wate 
Gere. 





To each Girl Scout Troop ordering at least seven gross 
of the pencils at a time, we will give one of the above 
pens free of all cost. We suggest that this be awarded to 
the member of the Troop selling the most pencils during 
the campaign. 





A.G.Sept.-25 Manu 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., 
Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: 

You may send us ............... gross “Benefit Pencils’ 1M ...........s000 
finish enamel at $4.50 per gross and print from the following 
copy: 

It is agreed that if our order reads for seven gross or more 
of the pencils we are to receive a genuine Parker $5.00 Lady 
Duofold Pen—Free. 





BS. OE Finds oc ceccrsensodtendecanasons 





Captain 








Sy I Tia aiccisteetratiins 


State 


No order for less than two gross accepted. Pencils after being 
printed cannot be returned for credit. 





Patronize our advertisers—They help us 
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Give us some of your spare time, 
and we will give you these fine 
pieces of equipment. Many Girl 


Scouts are earning all these extras 
that mean so much to them. Why 
not you, 


too? It costs nothing to 





Girl Scout Knife 


Knife with stag handle and blade of 
anon steel. Has screw-driver, bottle 
mn opener, punchin 
ae for belt. ? ee 
ven to Girl Scouts for obtainin 
five new yearly subscripti 
AMERICAN GIRL. a 


Compass 


Find your way in the 
woods with this open 
face, watch type com- 
pass. Nickel finish, lu- 
minous face, revolving 
dial. A high grade in- 
strument. 

Given for obtaining 
three new yearly sub- 
scriptions to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 








Girl Scout Axe 
Hand axe in leather sheath, with blade 


of finest tempered steel. Hickory 
handle. 

Given to Girl Scouts for obtaining 
six new yearly subscriptions to THE 


AMERICAN GIRL. 





Sunwatch 


This handy 
watch tells 
by the sun 
contains a com- 
pass too. Attrac- 
tive in appearance 
with thin folding 
case of satin fin- 
ished brass. 

Given to Girl Scouts 
for obtaining three 
new yearly sub- 
scriptions to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 


sun- 
time 
and 





When you have secured a new sub- 
scriber for us, write her name and ad- 
dress plainly, together with your own 
name and address and your choice of 





Gifts for Girl Scouts 


begin and it is easy to get subscribers. 
Just take this copy of THE AMERICAN 
Gir under your arm and go to see 
your friends. Many of them will 
wish to have a fine magazine of their 
own. 


Wrist Watch 


This radiolite wrist 
watch is a reliable 
time-piece that tells 
time day or night 
on account of its 
luminous face. It is 
attractive in appear- 
ance, with its gun- 
metal finish and 
suede wrist strap. 
Given to Girl Scouts 
for obtaining fifteen 
new yearly subscrip- 
tions to THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL. 








Everready Flashlight 


No camper or hiker can afford to be 
without a flashlight. This useful pre- 
mium has a black vulcanized case with 
polished plated fittings. It is indis- 
pensable in your tent and at home. 
You must have one, too, for studying 
your star chart in your work for the 
star gazer’s badge. ioe 
Given to Girl Scouts for obtaining 
new yearly subscriptions to 
AMERICAN GIRL. 


five 
HE 





Blanket and Poncho 


This grey blanket is warm because it 
is all wool; it is durable because it is 
well made. It weighs four pounds. 
Given to Girl Scouts for obtaining 
twenty new yearly subscriptions to 
THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

This Poncho of olive tan rubber on tan 
sheeting should be in the kit of every 
camper and hiker. 

Given to Girl Scouts for obtaining 
fifteen new yearly subscriptions to 
THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


Follow these directions 


premium. Send it to us, enclosing 
$1.50 (check or money order) in pay- 
ment for the subscription. We will cre- 
dit the amount towards your premium. 


Send your orders to 


THE"AMERICAN GIRL, 670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 








How to Play Quoits 


(Continued from page 21) 


end count the score, pick up the quoits, 
and pitch toward the stake where A and 
B are standing. 


The object of the game is to pitch 
your quoits to the opposite stake. If 
you succeed in placing your quoit so that 
it encircles the opposite stake, you have 
achieved a “ringer” which gives you a 
high score. In the Barnard game, one 
aims at the center of the inmost circle, 
just as at a target in archery. Each 
player, when not pitching, must remain 
"date from the pitcher and not distract 

er. 


The handbook suggests that, at the 
beginning of the game, the contestants 
shall decide who shall have the first 
pitch by a toss of a coin. The winner 
shall have the choice of the first pitch 
or follow. At the beginning of successive 
games, between the same players, the 
winner of the preceding game shall 
have the first pitch. The handbook 
goes on to say; “A shoe is pitched when 
it leaves the player’s hand. No con- 
testant shall touch his own or his op- 
ponent’s quoits after they have been 
pitched, until the final decision has been 
rendered as to scoring value of the 
quoits.” 

The scoring may be briefly as follows. 
A game is usually played for twenty one 
points, or eleven points if you choose. 
Each game is divided into innings, and 
each inning consists of pitching each con- 
testant’s two quoits. All quoits must be 
within eighteen inches of the stake (or 
inside the circle you drew on the ground) 
in order to count. Two particular kinds 
of casts can be made. The first is a 
“ringer” and is defined as “a shoe that 
encircles the stake far enough to permit 
a straight edge to touch both heel calks 
simultaneously.” ‘That is with horse- 
shoes, of course—so ask the man who 
gave them to you what a heel calk is!) 
The second is a “leaner” or a “hubber,” 
that is, a shoe that leans against the 
stake. This second kind is not recog- 
nized officially, but so commonly receives 
a higher scoring value that I include it 
here. 

When playing for a total score of 
eleven or twenty one points, the following 
are the scores: 


Closest quoit to stake scores... 1 point 
Two shoes closer than oppo- 

NE: WED os cs enw acaee 2 points 
One TIRES WOLES ccicssccccces 3 points 
Two ringers score ............ 6 points 
One ringer and closest shoe of 

same player score........... 4 points 
If a contestant shall have two 

ringers and his opponent one, 

player having two _ ringers 

shall sc@ré . ode0so.cceeveas 3 points 


In ordinary practice, a “leaner” counts 
two points. If the first girl to pitch in 
an inning, pitches a “leaner” and the 
second girl knocks it down, the leaner 
does not count for score. If a contestant 
throws a ringer and opponent throws a 








ringer on top, the last. ringer thrown 


Enter our What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine 
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(Continued from page 44) 
counts; the first one does not. If each 
contestant throws a double ringer, the 
last ringer counts. The others do not. 
When equals are thrown, the last quoit 
thrown counts in each case. And so on 
with every play. The quoits are counted 
according to the position in which they 
are at the close of the inning. 

In playing on the concentric circles, 
the scoring for the enclosed space be- 
ginning at the center and proceeding 
outward is: five, three, two, one. That 
is, if you pitch a quoit within the smallest 
circle, you score five. In order to count 
for a given space, over half the quoit 
must be within the space. 

Remember that scoring rules, total 
scores, and distances vary in playing 
quoits. If you challenge your father 
to play, be sure to decide upon distance 
and rules beforehand. His rules may be 
quite different from those given here. 
That does not matter—the important 
thing is to have rules and distances 
clear when you start to play. 


More Stunts 


(Continued from page 20) 

Six Recreational Parties, by Helen 
Durham. Published by Womans Press, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., Price 5o0c. 

A word from the editor: Those of 
you who are interested in giving plays 
will be pleased to know that we now 
have Girl Scout Plays. There is 
Everybody’s Affair, a wild flower play 
by Oleda Schrottky that is just the thing 
to give outdoors. (Price 15 cents) 
There is Ceremonies around the Girl 
Scout Year, filled with short ceremonies. 
Price 15 cents) There is How St. John 
came to Bencer’s School by Birdsall 
Otis Edey—not only a Girl Scout play, 
but about a boarding school! (Price 
15 cents) And there is Magic Gold 
Pieces by Margaret Mochrie—a Merit 
Badge play. (Price 15 cents) All these 
plays may be obtained from our Na- 
tional Equipment Department. 


The Beholder 


(Continued from page 23) 
much to my disappointment, before the 
eggs were hatched. So I did not see the 
young ones. 

Another day I took a hike back of 
our tents and heard a bird. I stole up 
softly to look for it and there was a 
chewink sitting in a nest on the ground. 
I thought there surely must be some 
eggs in the nest. The next morning, the 
mother bird was not there when I 
looked, and sure enough, there were 
three little brown eggs. I kept watching 
the nest and one morning when I looked 
in, there were three little birds. They 
did look funny. ‘They didn’t have any 
feathers. Well, I surely hoped they 
would not stay that way always. They 
grew very rapidly and pretty feathers 
soon appeared. ‘They were little dar- 
lings and I had the great pleasure of 
seeing the mother teach them to fly. 

Marion Horton, 
Age 11, Troop 1, Butler, N. J. 














If You Wish Equipment 


Secure new subscribers for 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Guard Rope 


Guard rope 15 feet long, of excellent quality 
sash cord with snap fastener and ring for 
belt. Makes your knot tying easy. 

Given to the Girl Scouts for obtaining two 
new yearly subscriptions to THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL. 





Troop Pennant 


You will certainly want this troop 
pennant in blue felt with green and 


} TROO Pp | gold Girl Scout emblem on white field. 
Comes lettered with your troop number. 


Given to Girl Scouts for obtaining 
four new yearly subscriptions to THE 


AMERICAN GIRL. 





Canteen 
Heavy seamless aluminum Canteen, with 
screw top on chain. Khaki case with 
padded interlining and snap fastenings; 
adjustable strap with buckle for carry- 
ing. Light and comfortable, since alum- 
inum is one of the lightest metals. Holds 
one quart. Insures pure drinking water, 
a necessity for the hiker. 
Given to Girl Scouts for obtaining eight 
new yearly subscriptions to 


AMERICAN GIRL. 





Mirror 
Unbreakable mirror of 
metal, brightly polished. 
Comes in khaki case 
) with snap _ fastening. 
Has hole for hanging in 
tent. 

Given to Girl Scouts 
for obtaining one new 
yearly subscription. 


Handkerchief 


A khaki colored hand- 
. kerchief is the little 
touch that carries out the uniform effect. Trefoil 
emblem embroidered in brown in corner. Practical 
and sensible. 

Given to Girl Scouts for obtaining one new yearly 
subscription to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 





Mess Kit 


Official mess kit of heavy seamless 
aluminum is a complete eating and 
cooking outfit. Consists of fry pan 
with folding handle, covered cook- 
ing vessel, drinking cup, fork, 
spoon and stew pan, which can be 
used as plate and bowl too. 
Given to Girl Scouts for obtaining 
ten new yearly subscriptions t¢ 
THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


Read this carefully 


Send us the subscriptions and $1.50 for each as you secure them. We will credit 
them towards any premium you designate. Write the names and addresses of 
our new subscribers clearly and your own name and address also. 


Send all orders to 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Avenue New York City 








Wanted—1000 replies—in our new contest 
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Show Your Badge 


Show your badge—whether it’s a bird, 
tree, flower finder, or home service 
emblem. It will tell your friends a 
story of your perseverance and faith- 
fulness. 


Girl Scout Badges, made by the larg- 
est makers of emblems in the world, 
are things of beauty. 


Sold only through 
NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


670 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


























¢ Are you a 
Flower Finder ? 
Bird Finder ? 
Tree Finder? 


Earn these badges 
this summer 


Girl Scouts everywhere are taking delight in winning nature badges 
with the help of the new nature projects prepared by Dr. Bertha 
Chapman Cady, our Girl Scout naturalist. The note book gives the 
full requirements for the Bird Finder, Tree Finder, and Flower Finder 
badges, contains also note sheets of questions and answers for nature 
observations as well as abundant charts for coloring. 


Prices 
Three projects complete with cover..........sscccsecccess $1.50 
i MAINS I se), 5 cK scp aha as is pial wpe n ws alee anaes -40 
eee, a, URNS $0 INR a iis oe Sialic ak sencasaccccsnse -50 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


‘ 














The Earn-Your-Own Club 


Yes, we have a Club—our Earn-Your- 
Own Club. Every member of it is earn- 
ing money by securing subscriptions to 
THE AMERICAN Gir. All you have to 
do to join the Club is to write us a let- 
ter saying so and we will send you com- 
plete information. You earn money on 
every subscription you secure—and the 
time of year is now here when it is 
easiest of all to secure magazine sub- 
scriptions—during the Fall and at 
Christmas time. 


Money for your troop, too 


Or perhaps your troop wishes to earn 
some money for dues, for new furniture 
in the troop room, even for a Girl Scout 
Cabin. The Earn-Your-Own Club is 
just the thing for that, too. Your 
Captain may appoint an Earn-Your- 
Own Chairman who will write in and 
so be appointed a Club member. Then 
all the troop works for subscriptions, 
giving the money to the Chairman who 
sends it in with the names and addresses 
of the new subscribers. 


How the Girls do it! 


Many Girl Scouts write us every week 
telling of the fun they are having get- 
ting subscriptions. We send them sample 
copies of the magazine. They lend 
these sample copies to their friends at 
school and at troop meeting. They also 
show the magazine to their friends’ 
mothers, telling how much girls every 
where like the magazine and how more 
girls are constantly subscribing than ever 
before. 

Write today to 

THE EARN-YOUR-OWN CLUB 

c. o. The American Girl 
670 Lexington Ave. 
New York City, N. Y. 








The Songs 
You Love to Sing 


America the Beautiful, The Free song, the 
Hike Song, Annie Laurie, The Volga Boat Song, 
John Peel. All your favorites can be found in 
the new Girl Scout Song Book. Both words and 
music! One hundred and forty pages of songs— 
that is what this collection contains. In it you 
will find the most popular folk songs, rounds, 
chanteys, patriotic songs, spirituals, hymns, 
carols and original Girl Scout songs of musical 
excellence. It is compiled and edited by John 
B. Archer, who is well known to us through his 
musical training of Girl Scouts. The Song Book 
is bound in dark blue cloth and stamped with 
Jessie Gillespie’s charming silhouette shown above. 
This book may be bought for fifty cents (50 cts.). 


Order from the 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
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In Brooklyn— 





Official hea d- 
quarters for Scout 
clothing and ac- 
cessories is in 
Brooklyn’s largest 
Store — where a 
special  depart- 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nc 














Girl Scouts, 


Listen! 


HEN in Scranton, re- 

member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout equip- 
ment. We are serving Girl 
Scouts just as we have been 
serving your brother Boy 
Scouts for years and years. 


Samter Bros. Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 





Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


W E want you to know that 
this store is official head- 
quarters for Washington, and 
when you come in for Scout Ap- 
parel or Equipment, you will 
find a royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co. 


7th Street, at F Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 










Pit+——> 
A Bow 


and Arrow 


Made with a Girl Scout Knife 


Note: Dorothy Sinz, of Troop 1, Dal- 
las, Texas, made this bow and arrow, 
She is the designer of the lion totem 
pole in our August issue and won the 


prize in our contest, “What I Can 
Make with My Girl Scout Knife.” 


= making a Girl Scout bow take a 
strong elastic strip of wood such as 
a barrel hoop or a branch of willow. 
White ash, which is used for hoe and 
rake handles, is also good and very easy 
to get. The power of the bow de- 
pends on the elasticity of the wood. The 
bow should be shorter than the archer. 
It should taper to the ends and should 
be smoothed with a piece of glass or 
sandpaper. Fish line makes a_ good, 
serviceable bowstring. Cut a notch in 
each end and, using the bowline knot, tie 
the ends of the string to the bow. Mark 
the center of the bowstring with a 
thread of color. The arrows are stiff, 
round sticks, (an arrow’s most important 
quality is that it must be straight) 
which taper to a point and may have a 
metal tip. The thicker end should have 
two turkey, goose or hen feathers, but 
they must be nearly straight. Bind the 
end very smoothly and tightly with 
thread or soft wire. To make the 
notch for the bow string, first file a 
notch in the smaller end, then saw it 
about half way through the wood and 
smooth with the folded edge of a piece 
of sandpaper. A target may be made 
of beaver-board. 

The official Girl Scout knife is on sale 
at your local equipment agent’s or it can 


be ordered direct from National Head- 





quarters. Large size, $1.60, smaller 
size, $1.05. 

Official Girl Scout Store 

of Minneapolis 


Dayton’s specializes in all Juvenile 
needs in the Children’s Own Store— 
2nd Floor. 


Thaddejiahonpary 











Patronize the equipment agent in your town 











The Way in Scoutville 











Jordan Marsh 
Company 





Official Headquarters 
in 
Boston 


for Scout Apparel 


and Accessories 
A Special Section, devoted 
to Girl and Boy Scout 
Equipment is located on 
the Third Floor, Main 
Store. 




















Cincinnati 
Headquarters 
for Girl Scouts 


This big, bright, beauti- 
ful store is official head- 
quarters for the Girl 
Scouts in Cincinnati. 
All your official require- 
ments very readily taken 
care of on the second 
floor of Cincinnati’s 
Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store 


The 
Bolles-Brendamour 
Co. 
130-135 E. Sixth St. 




















hewSolden Seebe 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 























Girl Scouts of Orange County 


For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 


Go to STERN’S 
NNEWBURG, NEW YORK 
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| Standard Price List 


for Girl Scout Equipment ¢ 
Effective September 1, 1925 


Size Price 
Bete CEG icicccssecas 10-18 $3.65 
38-42 4.15 
Short Coat Suit....... + 1o-18 4.70 
38-42 5.20 
ME. Gcanwasdearaceven 10-42 2.10 
Bloomers ..ccccccccess 10-42 «1.85 
DEED an sadcccacces 10-42 02.15 
Middy—Official khaki.. 10-40 1.75 
Norfolk Suits—O fficer’s: : 
Khaki, Light weight 34-42 7.25 
Khaki, heavy weight 34-42 15.00 
ee eer 34-42 38.00 
x Attendance Stars 
EE Caearenccicescawiaicied moses See 
0 rere oconmoune 15 
x First Class Badge. i<cemnoenece 25 
x Flower Crests ....... —— 15 
x Brownie ........e« ccewenes. eee 
a Committee .......ccccccee ‘ -75 
x * Community Service oseeun 35 
x * Golden Eaglet .:..:.- 60 ure 1,50 
SEE onc wccsccseneee wie $0.15 
x Corporal Chevron .......... -10 
America, the Beautiful...... « $0.05 
Are You There....... e'e-etere-e:0'« 10 
Enrollment ........ccccccceee -10 
Everybody Ought to be a Scout 15 
First National Training School 25 
Gist Guide occocesscoccceess .60 
Girl Scouts Are True........ 16 
Girl Scout Song Book......... -50 
American Flags 
Size Mater:al Price 
ax3 ft. Wool .......-..+0+- $2.80 
3x5 ft. Wool ........+eeee- 3.60 
4x6 ft. Wool ........seeee- 4.60 
x G. S. Felt Emblems (separate) 
SE cavincesccnceteesseyy oe 35c 
BED onscvessndtedonsese ceenecee Oe 
6x7 inavicsvadeenoaneenenees asc 
Di ncctes cus cae na ee ekainceeeaa. aaa 
NoTsE: 


SPECIAL NOTE—These ss are subject to cha 
* Sold only om Approval of the Committee 











Uniforms 
Size Price 
Hats, Officer’s ........ 7-8 $4.00 
BE, BOE. dccccccces 6%4-8 1.60 
EEE <seciccndienninn 28-38 65 
40-46 = .75 
Leather for officers..... 28-38 2.75 
40-46 3.00 
Neckerchiefs, each ........... 0.45 
Colors: Green, purple, dark 
blue, light blue, brown, car- 
dinal, black, and yellow. 
Badges 
x* Life Saving Crosses 
ee ee 
OS anne imeneene ae 
x*Medal of Merit......... era «00 
x Proficiency Badges ......:... 15 
Pins 
x Lapels—G. S.—Bronze....0:. $0.50 
x Tenderfoot Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch).... 3.00 
Gold Filled (safety catch)... 0.75 
Insignia 
x Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron. $0.20 
x Hat Insignia ~~ a s 
EE. rack en anmmncliemad cans ote . 50 
Songs 
Girl Scout Songs 
POOR BOONE cicesescccese $0.10 
Piano Edition......: wre oo case go 
Girl Scout Song Sheet......ar 04 
Lots of 10 OF MOTE... o:00:0:0 03 
GEE ih. crerncutenceesecires 15 
Hiking On ..... «0:60 0 er0tets ooxte -30 
Flags 
(x) Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 
2x3 ft. Wool..$2.60 roc per letter 
2%4x4 ft. Wool.. 4.20 — > ™ 
gxsft. Wool.. 5.75 20 “ “ 
4x6 ft. Wool.. 8.50 200 “ “ 
Price 
UN UE siscdveevdcscscesncs ox 3.90 
Includes: 


1 pr. Morse Code Flags Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
web carrying case 
Single Morse Code Flag-staff, not 
. jointed 







Size Price 
ME EE cs co decandsounne $2.00 
MINER 0's 5.a-cicdacascets 2.00 
Yellow Slickers, sizes... 10-12 4.25 
Siz@S.. 14-20 55.25 
Sweaters—Brown and Green 
Heather— 
Coat Model, sizes..... 32-40 8.00 
Slip over model, sizes.. 32-40 7.00 
xSecond Class Badige........ $0.15 
x* Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar.. 43.00 
Gold Plate Pins......... _ 75 
Silver Plate ........ tata - 75 
New plain type............ $o.15 
Old style plain pin......... 08 
Midget gold filled ......... 50 
x Worn by officers or Scouts 
when not in uniform 
x Lapels—G. S., for Scouts.... $0.20 
x Patrol Leader’s Chevron..... 15 
Oh. Beautiful Country.......:. $0.05 
On the Trail: 
Piano edition ..... wieenuneee 60 
Ae 05 
Lots of 10 or more........ 02 
os, See ree eaemewaae “a 15 
Te I once dinccanniswe 25 
Be Prepared. Girl Guide Song 35 
Price 
Semaphore Flags (extra), per 
OU  sacncuwceede sank votasese 75 
(x) Troop Pennants 
Lettered with any Troop No.. $1.50 
Staffs 
1in.x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral 
S. Emblem.... $6.75 
1 in.x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle. 5.00 
1 in.x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear. 43.50 
G. S. Emblem—separate....... 3.70 
Eagle Emblem—separate....... 2.60 
Spear Emblem—separate....... 1.60 
WE TIEN cd kc diese ceuness 2.60 


Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 


e without notice. 
om Standards and Awards. 














Above Prices are Postage Paid 
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7 . 
Standard Price List Continued 
Literature 
Price Price Price 
Brownie Books ...... pcecemene $0.25 Patrol System for Girl Guides .25 kr +. 1.00 
Brownie Pamphlet ...........- i I a 15 Girl Scout Creed (Henry Va 
Brownie Report ..........e00+ 75 By Mrs. B. O. Edey Dyke) ...ccccccccsccccseces 1S 
Blue Book of Rules .......... 25 Why They Gave a Show Girl Scout poster (large}.... .20 
Camping Out, L. H Weir ...... 2.00 and How Girl Scout poster (small)....  .10 
Campward Ho! .............. 75 How St. John Came to Ben- Set of 7 Child Welfare Posters 6.85 
Camp and Field Notebook Cover .50 cer’s School Producing Amateur Entertain- 
Community Service Booklet— By Oleda Schrottky ments, Helen Ferris......... 2.50 
BR ncnseccvecesesevecives 10 A Pot of Red Geraniums Scout Laws 
Per dozen .........+++++++: 1.00 Why the Rubbish? SUE EE los cicaseceedwes -§0 
First Aid Book— Everybody's Affair ares 15 
New Edition cvesseceene «+e» 105 By Margaret Mochrie Scout Mastership ............. 1.50 
) mente geo ge onggh Oe +50 2 ra Gold Pieces Troop Management Course .... 75 
Scout Year .....ccccccsssecs 25 7: t ae: Silhouet ~—. an (Field Note 
| Health Record Books, each..... -10 gs iw (Silhoustie)......- ~ ai = ong 
WP OS vctccicsecasasadns 1.00 5 iS at fee (Colored) ( Fall —_ cm — 
, ash Recor 
| Handbook, Cloth Board Cover.. 1.10 Winter, Spring, Summer. (xg sheets) ..... asc. package 
Flexible Cloth Cover ....... 80 Ss i, noe. 2» hes dines Mien we . & 
English Gi a ets cannot be broken).... 20 Per sheet (broken pkg.)....3c¢. ea. 
glish Girl Guide ......... J RRO f , 

H aecuien tain ing . ++e+- 2 for .05 Treasurer’s Monthly Record 
| ome service 00 et, each. eee -I0 Washington Little House (Ex- (30 sheets) 2 25¢. packa; 
ee eee aa 1.00 "pr eort atl ee ae ee oe se 

K o : ) ; 03 Per sheet (broken pkg.)....2c. ea. 

| nots, Hitches and Splices .... «55 Washington Little House Treasurer’s or Scribe’s Record 

Life Saving Booklet........... as era * £03 

; { COS GUE. 24esecsead asc. package 
Nature Projects— Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. Per sheet (broken pk 
. . 8 pkg.)....3c. ea. 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and Price) ....eseseeesseceees 05 Individual Record 
Flower Finder) with note “A Girl Scout is Cheerful” (30 sheets) .. asc. package 
ee ere 1.50 (By M. E. Price) ........ 03 Per sheet (broken pkg.) ac. = 
PU, GEN iss csdincecces +40 “A Girl Scout's Honor is to Troop Advancement , 

Ye Andrée Logge ............ 75 be Trusted” (By M. E. 

Pageant— Price) 0650 60000060566080008 03 3c. a sheet 
Spirit of Girlhood, by Florence Posters— Troop Reports 

Howard eee ccesccccccscces 5° New Building Poster 9% x (30 sheets) eer eeeeees 25c. package 

Patrol Register, each .......... 15 SER Give ccancedeabaasas = 2 Per sheet (broken pkg.)....2c. ea. 

Miscellaneous Equipment 

Axe, with Sheath ......eceeees $1.85 | Khaki Official Scout, 36 in. Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11 .. .55 

Belt Tees, O89 2060000085000 05 i Rd Re A eS I eeerre 1.00 

— Grey ....-- M4 Heavy, for Officers, 28 in Transfer Seals, 2 for .......... 05 

Braid—%4-inch wide, yard ae 10 d MEE icccsetsaaeusediwone .60 Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 

x Buttons—Per set ...... oc, |e eee, BIG. DB cccccessccs “sas 1.60 bossed in gold) ............ 02 
10s—6 L to set—doxen sets .. 2.75 No. 2 2.200. seeeeeeee reece 1.05 “Y Dien ae 05 

Cams Tollet Bit... .0cs0cccess 2.35 Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces 3.50 oe eee “15 

Canteen, Minteinee ... ooo 2.75 Mirror—Unbreakable ......... 25 CP so cisckecaneanderedens 1.00 

Ut | Shear adeveaneseee emacs 2.00 Thread, Khaki spool .......... 15 

Compass, Plain .........+.+++- 1.00 * Patterns— Per dozen spools ........... 1.20 
ee TONE dcedcccccssses 1.50 Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42-15 x Uniform Make-Up Sets— 

Cuts—_ Norfolk Suit, 34-42......-+++++ 25 Long Coat Uniform ........ .70 
Running Me Ancorsdcadnnns 1.00 Poncho (45x72) ....-seeeeeees 3.50 1 Long Coat Pattern : 
Trefoil se ceeeeeeseeeseeeees 75 - CRONE) dinnccocectaada 4-75 1 Pair Lapels Give 

First Aid Kit with Pouch...... 1.39 Rings, Silver, 3 t0 9 ....++.00+ 1.50 1 Spool of Thread pattern 
Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra.. .50 ° yoK Gold SRR 4.00 1 Set of Buttons 5 s88e 

First Aid Kit, No. 1 .........- 2.99 p ft b 4 in 35 Two piece Uniform ........ 85 

Flashlights, Small size ........ 1.35 ee oe Se cee oases eee > 1 Short Coat Pattern 

: Lots of 5 or more, each ...... -10 - , 
DE SOON basscacenacssne oh 1.70 Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt 50 1 Skirt Pattern Give 

Handkerchiefs—Scout emblem: ss ae sid a 1 Pair Lapels pattern 
SE tinccnceusaseeeuanatss 40 Serge, O. D., 54 tm. wide, per 1 Spool of Thread size 
BEE ciciieieccetecncens eee 25 cox agus nda 4-75 1 Set of Buttons . Ae 

Haversacks, We. t .....00000 3.00 — Kz, yn CONF s00r000s “ No make-up sets for middies 

9 padaenidincenematen 2oo Aluminum Case ......+++++. so and bloomers. 
Shoulder Protection Straps, Girl Scout Stationery ......... +55 Whistles ......... pegeeeeeeees .20 
BF BP vvccedcccsnccrsss .25 Girl Scout Stickers, per dozen.. .o5 Wrist Watch, Radiolite........ 4-50 
Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 

1. Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered Captain. 

2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 

3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 

4. Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with an x. 

5. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 

Mail all Orders to 
GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 























Above Prices are Postage Paid 
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Along the Editor’s Trail 


Please help me edit the magazine! 


J need one thousand replies to our 
contest—and where can I find 
them? 

You cannot imagine how much I 
need your letters and ballots for our 
What-I-Wish-in-my-Magazine contest, 
which is described on page fifteen, Every 
month, I try to put into THE AMERICAN 
Girt just what each of you will enjoy. 
And then when the issue is published, I 
look at it, lying here on my desk, and I 
wonder whether you really do like it, 
after all. I am always especially anx- 
ious about the stories. 


> 


Can you imagine selecting stories that 
will please thousands of girls everywhere 
in our country? You can see how per- 
plexed I often am. And really worried. 
For I want to please you. But do I? 


<> 


There is only one thing that will help 
me, ‘There can be but one thing—your 
frank and honest opinion. Which is 
the real reason for our 
holding this contest every 
year—to have your 





frank and _ honest 
opinion. 
> 
wv > But oh, Girl 


Scouts, so few. of 
you wrote last year. 
I had letters from 
only one hundred 
and twenty seven of you. And while, at 
the time, it was a good contest with 
girls writing from every state, still this 
year there are so many more Girl Scouts 
and so many more subscribers to THE 
American Girv that I shall be deeply 
disappointed if we do not receive one 
thousand letters. 

<> 


There are one hundred and fourteen 
thousand Girl Scouts. Are not at least 


one thousand of you sufficiently inter- 
ested in Girl Scouting and in your own 
magazine to sit down right now and 
send in your letter and your ballot for 
our contest? 





To be sure, you will win a beautiful 
prize if your letter is the best one—a 
prize you will cherish and use all your 
life. And it is a great honor to be first 
in a National AMERICAN GIRL contest. 
But something more is involved. It is 
the Good Turn. Your editor needs your 
letter. She needs your opinion. And 
there is no possible way of my knowing 
it unless you write to me. 

Don’t think, “Oh, my opinion isn’t 
worth anything. Let the other girls 
write. They write better letters than I 
do, anyway.” Your opinion is worth a 
great deal to me just because it is your 
opinion, and no other girl’s is exactly 
like it. 

This difference in people 
makes everything in life more 
fascinating. So, with our 
contest, no other girl, no 
matter who she is, can fill 
your place, can write the 
letter I want from you. 


<> 
Don’t hesitate to tell me when you 
have not liked our stories, I am not 


the least bit sensitive about having se- 
lected the wrong ones. In fact, I want to 
know it when I do. For I am thinking 
now of the year ahead and the many 
stories we _ shall publish in THE 
AMERICAN GiRL during that year. For 
we are going to have more stories than 
ever before! But—there is nothing 
more difficult than selecting stories which 
thousands of girls will «enjoy. (Can you 
imagine yourself being the Editor and 
doing it?) And there is nothing more 
fun! Every month, I read hundreds of 
stories, searching, searching for those 
which I think you will enjoy. 
But do you enjoy them? 


> 


Of course, if you have enjoyed certain 
stories tremendously, I wish to know 
that, too. Because then I c:n go to the 
authors of them and say, “The Girl 
Scouts want more of your stories in the 
magazine.” And nothing pleases a 
writer more than being told others 
enjoy her stories. (Or his stories, because 
men write for us, too.) 


50 


May I not count on your letter? And 
will you not talk with your Captain and 
the other members of your troop and 
ask them to send in letters, too? Perhaps 
you will plan an AMERICAN GIRL 
meeting to discuss the magazine, with 
each girl taking paper and pen and 
writing her letter then and there. Several 
Patrol Leaders’ Associations have al- 
ready promised to do this for the maga- 
zine. Will your troop not do it, too? 


<> 


The best way to do it, I think, will be 
for you to start upon your letter as soon 
as you have finished reading this. Get 
out your old copies of the magazine. 
Refresh your memory about 
the stories you have par- 
ticularly enjoyed. Make a 
special note, too, of those 
for which you have not 
cared. Are any of the sto- 
ries too “babyish” to your mind? Be en- 
tirely frank in giving your opinion—it is 
your opinion that I am eager to have. 

When all the letters have arrived, you 
may imagine me sitting down and making 
lists of the most popular authors and 
stories. If you are especially fond of 
authors who have not written stories for 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, tell me who they 
are. I shall then write to them, in- 
viting them to send us some stories. 

I am thinking of each of you, as I 
write. I am wishing I could see you and 
talk with you, face to face. It would 
be the greatest possible pleasure to me 
to visit you in your home, to come to 
your troop meet ng and so learn what 
you wish in the magazine. 

<> 

But because I always count upon you 
as an Assistant Editor, I have talked 
with you here through our magazine. 
Will you not talk to me? And will you 
not send in your contest letter, today? 
I am relying upon you and I know you 
will not fail me when I need your help 
so much. 


pe ee 


























Imagine a _  houseparty of 
boarding school girls and boys. 
Imagine a tea party to welcome 
them. Then imagine the strange 
disappearance of a _ valuable 
bracelet! It is this moment 
that you see in the picture here. 
And the aunt of the girl giving 
the houseparty is looking sus- 
piciously at Jane Dyke, one of 
the guests, while Jane is re- 
membering that gypsy who 
strangely darted away from the 
gloomy house as they ap- 
proached it in the automo- 
bile. 


AUL AND DYKE, INC. is what this thrilling new serial 

of ours is called. Dyke, for Jane Dyke who forthwith de- 
cides to be an amateur detective—and is! Waul for Paul 
Waul, the very young and very attractive young uncle of Grace 
Merriman who gives the houseparty. Paul Waul comes to 
help Aunt Augusta find her bracelet. And he, as well as 
Jane, runs into the strangest situations! So our mystery 
story promptly becomes a new kind of detective story, a kind 
that has never been published in THE AMERICAN GIRL, or 
any other magazine for that matter. Its author is Ethel Cook 
Eliot, who has already written that popular mystery book, 
The Vanishing Comrade. It starts next month. If you sub- 
scribe now 50 cents for 5 months, you will have this exciting 
story from its very beginning, to its unexpected end. Because 
surely your mother will renew for you at Christmas time. 


Wolve 


Next month, our cover will fairly startle you. A_ girl, 
riding a startled horse, is surrounded by ravenous and angry 
wolves. She is desperately trying to disentangle her lasso 
rope. But will she succeed? Upon just that chance her life 
depends—what will she do? Leonora Leonard, the heroine 
of this story The Wolf Hunt by Frank Hampton Fox, is 
a girl of the plains. Cowboys have taught her to ride. She 
is fearless and daring. When her father announced that he 
and the boys must go after the wolves who were after the 
cattle, Leonora without a qualm offered to look after the 
cows and calves in their grazing. Little did she know what 
was before her, that day. This is a real adventure story 
coming in our October issue. 


is 


When Rose Stoll came to Miss Mills’ Boarding School, 
nobody liked her. Imagine Beanie’s consternation when 
she discovered that Rose had been a Girl Scout in 
another town ’Round about the Busqueek tells what the 
girls did about it. 








ee TS 
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vke—and— 





Fire! Fire 

A brilliant tongue of flame was already licking the 
blackened boards around the stovepipe, cutting off the way 
that litthe Mary must go to reach the ladder! In a second, 
all was confusion. For a moment, Patty’s heart stood still, 
then she regained her calm. She must think and act quickly 
to save littlke Mary! Does she succeed? Read The Little 
Log School house by Ruth Gilbert Cochrane in our November 
issue. 
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And Earl Reed Silvers has written a football story for our 
October issue. It’s the story of a team that was in the dumps 
the day of the big game—the story of a boy who didn’t 
know what he was doing. 


The last installment of our popular Lucky Penny. All 
kinds of Girl Scout news and pictures. And announce- 
ment of a big new contest. The coupon below or a letter 
will bring you all this and more. 


September 
THe AMERICAN GIRL 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription right away so that I may follow 
the adventures of Waul & Dyke and all the other exciting 
characters in THe American Girw’s many stories. I enclose 
$1.50 (check or money order). 


My name is 
My address is (Street) 
City and State 

* Foreign postage 50c extra; 


Canadian postage 25c extra. 


sn 











Our big 50c offer closes September 15 




















Your Fall Wardrobe 


| AMmAad. 


OESN’T autumn call you to 
1) take to the road again? And 
isn’t there something in the 

air that makes you want new 
clothes? Your fall Girl Scouting 


program just demands a new uni- 
form. 





How free your movements are 
in the good brown khaki, with its 
sturdy outdoor color. It is built for 
walking and hiking and all outdoor 
needs. 


Order now and be ready for 
fall. Our Equipment Department 
has them. Ask your Captain which 
stvle is official for your troop, 
whether it is the short coat suit or 
the long coat dress. Order by size. 


Official Uniforms are made of 
khaki stamped with trefoil trade 
mark. 


Sold by 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT [) EPARTMENT 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 

















